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PREFACE 


From x4iigiist 30 to September 1 , 1966 , the Mysore 
Regional Branch of the Indian Institute of Public Admini- 
stration held at Bangalore a Regional Seminar on ‘‘ Admini- 
stration for increased Productivity in Industry and 
Agriculture”. A seminar on a subject of this nature needs 
no justification. On the other hand, a Seminar on such a 
subject in the year 1966 was particidarly significant for a 
variety of reasons. In the first place, in the context of the 
then prevailing national emergency the need for securing 
increased productivity in the two vital sectors of Agricultiire 
and Industry was pressing . Secondly, it tied up well with 
the India Productivity Year which was observed throughout 
the country in 1966 under the Chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister. Thirdly, it was also the period which marked 
the end of the Third Five Year Plan and the commencement 
of the Fourth Five Year Plan . 

The Seminar de'smted considerable attention to the 
ways and means of securing increased productivity in Agri- 
culture and Industry . In the ipages that follow the proceed- 
ings of the Seminar have been briefly outlined. A summary 
of recommendations is also given. It is hoped that all those 
who are interested in the problems pertaining to agriculture 
and industry will find this digest useful . 

Ow*itig tO’ iinavoidable reasons, it was not: possible to 
bring out this publication earlier. The delay is regretted. 
However, it is hoped that- the delay in piiblication: will 'ttot 
in any way take away the value of the recommendations 
made by the vSeminar, ' 

It is necessary to place on record our deep debt of grati- 
tude to the Indian Institute of Public Administration, New 
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Delhi the Regio^nal Branch of Andhra Pradesh and the Local 
Brandi of Trivandrum for their kind co-operation and active 
help in organising the Seminar. Our thanks are also due to 
Dr. K. Puttaswamaiah, m.a., pIi.d.,, who rendered valuable 
assistance in the preparation of this digest. 


Bangalore, 
July 3, 1968 


K. Narayanaswamy, 
'Chairman. 





PROCEEDlxNG-S OF THE SEMINAR ON ADMINIS- 
TRATION FOR INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY IN 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 


1 . , Introduction : 

1.1. A Seiiiiiiar on ‘‘ Administration for Increased 
Productivity in AgTiciilture and Industry” liardly needs any 
justification, particularly at a time wliicli marked the end of 
a Plan and the beginning of another,- viz., the end of the 
Third and the beginning of the Fourth Plan. 

1 . ‘2. Tile First Five Year Plan,'. which .has been rightly 
described as basically a i^reparatory and st.imiilatm plan ’’’, 
was in many ways a self-contained plan and the success., it, 
achieved in 'reaching its targets bred a. claiiii of , hope and' 
confidence. This ipla.ii sought to; rehabilitate the eco-nomy 
from the ravages of,,; tlie war, .famine,; and, parti tion and to 
formulate polices and build up. . mstitiitions which would 
help economic., to ..develop in tlie.- desired direction. The 
Second Pi an sought to carry the ' process further, accelerate 
the rate of growth and initiate a strategy which would assist 
ill bringing about such structural changes in the economy 
as seemed to be necessary if 'the long-term objectives of 
development were to be achieved. The Third- Plan raised 
the .sights and set the achievement' of a- good life- ” for evei'y 
citizen as the ■iiltiiiiate goal, of .socialist soeiety that the 
country has already accepted.' Although the idea of self 
reliance was implicit in the long-term growtli models 
pre.sciiled in ihe First and the Second Plan documents, it 
was explicitly si rued for the first time, as a major goal in 


llie Third Plan docinneui. The Third Plan ivas conceived 
as the first, si age of a decade or more of intensive develop- 
ment leading to a self-reliant and self-generating economy. 
The First Phui ivhicii was the victim of a series of criticisms 





even to the extent of cailiing it ‘‘ a paper plan with endless 
discussions”, has had considerable success. The performance 
of the Second Plan was out also unsatisfactory. The record 
of the Third Plan, however, has not piima facie, been good. 
It should be noted, however, that in several respects the 
Third Plan period turned out to be very abnormal. Firstly, 
weather conditions were adverse during three out of five 
years of the Third Plan period. Secondly, the country had 
to face serious hostilities in the very second year and again in 
the Fifth year of the Plan. Thirdly, the delays in tyiny up 
the needed external credits in certain important cases in the 
earlier years and the virtual suspension of bulk of these 
credits during the last year accentuated the difliculties. The 
sharp step up of the defence outlay that the country was 
compelled to undertake, added to the pressure on resources. 
Further, the external aggression and severe drought in 1965 
created problems which demanded urgent attention of the 
administrative machinery. Added to these, the administra- 
tive rules and procedures lacked the flexibility to meet the 
changing needs and necessary changes in them has not come 
about. Ail these factors contributed to the shortfalls in 
the Third Plan. It is clear, therefore, that if one tries to 
have the mental account about the success with which the 
plans are being impilemented, the picture would not be so 
encouraging. It is, thus, a time when the country has 
to take stock of all the experiences at her disposal for the 
next plans. To plan out policies for the success of the fiitiire 
plans, proper guidelines to the planners are necessary from 
ail concerned because planners are required to draw guide- 
lines for action and they are to be guided by the administra- 
tors, engineers and such all concerned. It may be apt to 
say in this connection that “Planners are not crystal gazers ; 
they are required to draw up guidelines for action. Fore- 
casts are not predictions but a coherent framework within 
which to study the long-term implications of the present 
decisions . Proj ection methods must be adopted to the 
proposed objectives and the avalable means. ” At a time 
when the country’s general contoiirs are marked out by a 
series of plans and the formuiators of plans need adequate 
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guidance from the experienced, a Seminar on ^'Increased 
Productivity in Agriculture and Industry ” assumes added 
significance . In the following pages, an attempt has -heen 
made to outline briefl}?- the deliberations of the Seminar. 

£. Opening OF THE Seminar*: 

£.1. At the outset, the Chairman complimented the 
participantSi on the very lucid' and interesting way in which 
they had presented their papers consisting of a mass of 
facts. He observed that among the participants everyone 
was an expert in one line or another, probaly in more than 
one line. He observed that in an economy of a developing 
country like ours, plans are important means of achieving 
economic betterment. Plans in our country have been 
worked out with so much care and so much forethought that 
they are considered to be the best in the world . The 
Chairman complimented the Indian Planners for having 
given the co'Lmtry such plans. But, what has happened is 
that there had. been basic difficulties in the process of their 
implementation with the result the plans have fallen far 
short of their expectations. The reasons for such failure in 
achieving the targets and the difficiiillties in the implementa- 
tion of plans have to be detected . He quoted two instances 
in this regard. One of the instances related to agricultural 
productivity and ]jroduction and supply of fertilisers and 
afix)rding credit facilities to the needed extent. In the 
State of Andhra, as elsewhere, the distribution of fertilisers 
and loans, however inadequate, have licen entrusted to co- 
opera tive societies. It is a well known fact, how many of 
the co-operative institutions are fimctioning on the right 
lines and how much quantity of fertilisers is coming through 
the co-operative institutions and how much is being misii^d v 
As a result of these, very little is reaching the ryots. There- 
fore, there is need for rethinking on the distrihiition of ferti- 
lisers for the success of the schemes relating to agricultural 
prodiictiion . A questioh arises as to whetheiv there 
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not be more responsible and efficient agency for the distribu- 
tion of fertilisers than the co-operative institutions obtaining 
at present. To take another insitance, proper supply of 
agriciiltiir'al implements is a major factor in agri cultural 
development and productivity. The same plight is being 
noticed ill the supply and distribution of the agricultural 
implements. These two instances are, in fact, the major 
factors impeding the progress of agriculture to a large 
extent. It is clear, therefore, that the plans have 
been formulated on the right lines and the success 
has not been achieved due to the bottlenecks which 
have emerged during the implementation of the 
plans. In fact, the type of bottlenecks indicated 
above could be quoted in any number. It is hardly 
necessary to stress that timely and proper suppb’ of the basic 
necessities like those quoted above will contribute to the 
progress of the development envisaged in the plans. The 
Chairman recjiiested in this context the iiarlicipanLs to apply 
their minds to the problem of removing the bottlenecks that 
are inherent in the economy and which are acting as obsta- 
cles to the successful implementation of the plans. 

$. The need POE proper plannino at alt. levels ; 

S.'l. At the outset, before discussing the need for 
proper planning the process of \yhich should be sophisticated 
at the national and state levels and specific at the lower 
levels, it is in fact necessary to know as boi what we mean 
by a plan. Planning has become the slogan of our time, 
the talk of the day and the need of the hour. The growing 
emphasis on economic security and material welfare has 
made planning a .sv'nc qua non of the modern efxmomic orga- 
nisation. Indeed, as Prof. Robbins, one of the famous econo- 
mists put it, planning is a great panacea of our age. ’’ How- 
ever, the concept of planning is not something entirely new 
to our times. It has been made use of in greater or .smaller 
measure throughout the ages. No human activity can be 
considered to be completely planless. For a certain amoimt 
of forethought and collection is involved in every aeiioii. 
On the other hand, we quite, hardly conceive of a. stage where 
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everything is fully planned. Planning is, therefore, a matter 
of degree. Consciously or nnconscioiisly we get involved in 
some kind of planning or the other. The choice, therefore, 
strictly speaking is not between a plan and no plwri ; it is 
between the various kinds of plan ; there sliouk! be plann- 
ing at the national level, state level and even lower levels. 
While planning in all these levels, one hastoi act with purpose. 
To quote Prof. Robbins again, To plan is to act with 
purpose, to choose ; and the choice is the essence of economic 
activity.” Planning is thus an activity directed towai’ds 
the conscious and deli1)erate choice of economic priorities by 
some ];)iiblic authority. 

4. Periodicity in Plans : 

4.1 . We talk of plans of development and these plans 
imply a certain periodicity. Sound planning would include 
plans of different duration drawn up for different, yet inter- 
related purposes. Broadly, there are three kinds of activi- 
ties w'e are concerned with. The first is agricultural produc- 
tion, This should include a great number of schemes that 
mature quickly. They should be capable of yielding output 
in as short a period as possible, say two years, for the invest- 
ments made. The cycle here is too short. Good planning 
shoiikl include a quick rhythm of investment increment and 
output improvement. 

4. S. Secondly, projects and schemes connected with 
the activities in industries, modern transport andq^o^ver and 
irrigation take longer periods to shov/ a return. Fi^’■e t(j 
seven years are needed for completing the construction of 
specific projects. The cycle of matnri sat ion determines the 
periodicity of the medium-terni plans. As development 
plans include schemes, programmes and projects of both 
times, the idan is covered between five to seven years. 
Within a rn(v1ium-term plaii, it is nece^ to strike a proper 
balance between short-term or quickly-maturing schemes 
and programmes with a longer gestation period. 



4., ^. Finally, where a backwardi country lias to be 
pulled into the full focus of development, longer-term plan 
is needed . Various forces inducing growth identify them- 
selves and discover their roles only in the chroiiological-c-um- 
logical pattern of a perspective plan covering a period of 
15 to 20 years. The carrying through of s^triictiiral changes, 
where old relationship yield place to new ones, takes consi- 
derable time. These plans of different duration are not un- 
related, they have to be wrought together. Only then one 
can expect to achieve the dimensions, proportions and the 
step-by-step results desired. 

4,4. In our eo'iintry the magic phrase ‘ Five Year Plan " 
has attuned to over-emphasise the medium-term aspect of 
planning and grossly imder-rate the short-term plans and 
efforts implicit in them. Likewise, the perspective plan is 
given a somewhat casual recognition. Its thrust towards 
structural transformation, its unfolding of the logic, that is, 
the essence and implications of fundamentally altering the 
occupational and production structure of the economy, fail 
to get the needed attention. Looking ju^t at the medium- 
term planning there is the tendency to consider investment 
meant to build or expand production capacity, while neglec- 
ting complementary and accessory investments. 

4iO. The latter investment primarily raises producti- 
vity, not production capacity. Perspective planning can 
provide meaning and rationale to the production of equip- 
ment, often not up to date and yet costly, as a stage to be 
gone through before reaching sophistication in fabrication. 
To learn to produce, to design and construct new equipment 
is to enter the .9«ucf7cm- of industrialisation, and 

that requires a preliminary stage of amaturis'lr apprentice- 
ship. 

4.0. Unless one grasps the full import of the arch that 
is to span imdevelopedness with development, the thrill of 
engineering it, which is among the great iwards and 

ing elemeiits of gTOwtli, is likely to be missed. Without that, 
planning ceases to be an adventure in achievement and be- 
comes an irksome task. 





iicsies 
to baJ 
ate of 
ase of 


fia tten out ; or how qualitative improvemeiits follow in the 
wake of quantitative achievements. Planning viewed in 
siiialier segments is apt to seem intractable, even frustrating. 
The longer-term envisioning of growth does not mean that 
the immediate tasks can be neglected. They are vital and 
crucial. What is being pleaded for is that pilamiiiig has to 


the builders of Tajmahal evinced: ‘to conceive as giants but 
finish every bit as jewellers. It is clear, therefore, that 


wliich are 


we, say a 


IX we maKe, oi me mvesxmen 
)me increases that w^'e want 
investments .. Investment 
* things but also to human b« ^ , 
education, etc.). Sub-division of a country in which geo- 
gTaphical parts may even' be pf' ,a- . higher order may be 
attempteci. , We may first of all sub-divide the country into 
States and then sub-clivisions are attempted at lower levels, 
e.g., districts and even cities and villages. With such a 
planning, one can have optimal dispersion of economic 
activities over various types. This is a difficult job. If 
one has to plan not only according to sectors or branches of 
activities but at the same time according to geographical 
sub-divisions, such planning wpuld be of two dimensional 
type. In aiming at such a plan the element of space and 
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time and the element of transport cost have to be kept in 
mined. It is clear, therefore, when we attempt at the prepara- 
tion of a plan which is essentially of two dimensional charac- 
ter, m., plan according to sectors or branches of activities 
and according to geographical sub-division, one has to have 
a thorough grasp of the geogTaphical set-up of the country 
together with its economic potentialities and the resources 
at the disposal of the nation. Definite strategies are required 
in planning for full effort of this kind. These strategies will 
have to be crystallised by experience and persistent action. 
Three plans have come to an end in the country. Strategies 
have differed from plan to plan. We are at the mid-point 
where considerable experience lias been gathered over three 
plans and we are to work out a critical part of the strategy. 
It may be of interest to Cj[uote in this context that ‘fit is a 
school of experience which improves and matures ideas about 
the dimensions, dynamics and inter-de|jeiidence of factors 
of growth, of the possibilities of choice between gTowth 
variants, of a lack of consistency, or even of contradiction, 
in the decisions reached, and of the time required to accoin- 
piish the process that has been set in motion.”* It is 
clear, therefore, that the inauguration of the Fourth Plan 
is a moment of scrutiny and it is a stage all the more neces- 
sary because we have reached a decisive stage in the growtli 
strategy, where a marked increase in investment, and, 
consequently, in the accmn illation rate is indicated. 

5.2. Soiuid planning would include plans of different 
duration drawn up for different yet interrelated purposes. 
Good plamiing should include a quick rhythm of investment 
increment and outpui; improvement. It should contain a 
large number of schemes which would be capable of yielding 
quick returns in as short a period as possible. Yet the 
importance of medium-term plans cannot be denied. Pro- 
jects and schemes connected with the activities, e.g., modern 
transport, irrigation and power would take .six to .seven years 


1. Afsliuk Yolita, Tlu' Plan ; Perspective uiu! Prol)!(aus, lyOG, 
p. 57. 
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for yielding returns. Finally ■ wheii a backward country 
lias to be compelled into the full focus of development, the- 
loiigerter'm plans are needed. Therefore,, the . plamiiiig 
■slioiild be in all the three stages ; ■short-term, medium-term 
and long-term. ..... .In addition to .these, the pi filming should 

be on a regional basis. ' Further, the pla-ns should be 
formulated o.ii a two dimensional approach, mis,, on regional 
basis and sector- wise basis and these should be at all levels. 
All this means that the 'process of planning should be 
sophisticated at the national and State levels and specific 
at the lower levels . 


6. The rationale op targethy.in P'lanning 


fbl. The art of fixing the targets is one of the funda- 
nieDlal aspects of pl.a..nniiig'... The- targets are set at times 
delii)eFalcl_y high particularly, with ..the knowdedge that they 
cannot be acliieved . This . is poor..-.plaiiiiiiig.' . ^ There is no 
nieaiii.ug in saying that we ..most set' out: targets very high so 
that a shortfall Avili be of no consequence. The targets h: 
our national plans are iiGt considered very high Init tlie I'lcr- 
.formanee has been imry poor.' 


0 . •'2 . Ai llie mi L set, there is need, 'to kno"w as to what 
is meatit by ‘ fargi’'!.'-: Targets can and do' refer to several 

tiling's. lux’-'eshncsi. ;\ndi output in: different sectors, aggre- 
gate income, personal dispo.sabIe income, .taxation, export 
level, imports of steel and such "other- coiiiinodities. indeed a 


.la.fge niim.lre 
But targets 

rrM “ 1 * t « 


■r of i'tems can be. the object of target-setting, 
are h:v Im rlistinguished from pure ' esil'imates k 
ijm is of some importance and can be illuslraled 


in terms of llie figures of investment and out])ut in different 
sectors that every iffaii document contains. Tliese figures 
impreseut a- generous mixture of both targets " and ' esti- 
mate.s". For instance, a good part of the private 
sector in\'estmenl and output figures do not amount to 
anything hid an estimate by the authorities of what 
may be expected in tliese areas (within the frame- 
work of certain general policies. Idius, some agri- 
cultural invoi-lment (e.r/., bunding), small-scale industry 

iSsl 


A.I.P. 
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and services outputs are typical examples of sueli 
estimates. ' These' contrast : with the rest of the private 
sector and all of the piihlic sector investnients and oivlpuls 
whicli eoiistitiite the targets, in strict sense. The expansion 
of steel capacity 5 for instance, by so many million t,ons is a 
definite target, which the 'Government aims to achieve by 
explict action. 

6.3. A further point needs to be noted concerning these 
targets. Many of these- targets are not firm in detail 
Take, for instance, the example of private sector investment 
target in the organised industry sector. A careful reader 
of the plans will find that not all of these targets are bTOken 
down into firm targets o'f investment in individual indus- 
tries ; a fraction, varying from 15 to 25 per cent is ^ free ’ and 
its com] 3 osition is: rn general impression of the 

economy being entirely-' or mveT%vhelmiiigly subjected to 
targetry, in the validl sense of the term, is therefore 
incorrect . 


() . i . By the same; token, therefore, it may be inoi'e 
correct to criticise the plamiers. for making wrong estimates 
rather tlian for setting but hot iniplementing the 'txirgets. 
However, it would be pvorthwhile to bear in mind that any 
kind of ■miscaleulation of an estimate may iiself lead io 
the nori-fulfilmeiit of a target . Tims, for instance, the over- 
estimating of private investment could seriously affect the 
agricultiiral output, thereby affecting at least two important 


targets, viz., iiicreased availability of foodgrains and 
in the level of national income. 



6.5. That leads us to the next question : Ta there any 
way in vrhicti we can say that some targets are more 
imyortcmi than others .? Can we, for example, afford 
ignore the non-fulfilment of some and not of others ? 
Clearly, targets emhodying national objectives are very 
important. Among these can be counted r national income, 
level of emplojunent, consumption and distribution of 
income, level of agiicultuTal and industrial productivity, 
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etc. With, these must be reckoned the objectives of rais- 
ing the level of savings, improving the capital and ensuring 
the steady investment in capital goods all of which buttress 
the grand, forward-looking of targets of an increased rate 
of investment and growth (employment creation and eiimi- 
nation of general poverty) in the stipulated time of 25 years 
(or so) perspective spanned by the entire planning process. 
It need hardly be emphasised that ail other targets such as 
industrial targets of investment, are only subsidiary to and 
iiistrimiental in the fiiMilment of these objective-targets. 
This also means that it is of little significance whether of 
stipulated target of aiuminium falls short of some tons. 
These shortfalls are of importance whether they occur 
within the broad sector like inciustry and services or 
between them, except in so far as they impinge upon the 
objective-targets. The analyst of the unfolding situa;tion, 
therefore, has to examine whether this is. so, before throwing 
up his hands at noii-fulfilmeiit of the detailed targets. 


6 . 6 . This analysis of the art and science of targetary 
prompts two further observations of some interest : ( 1 ) Do 
we need to fulfil rigidly as many targets as we cuiTently 
aim at for ensuilngv eflicieiit planning Detail targets 
require balancing of inputs and oiiti3uts which demand 
expertise, information and simultaneous solution which are 
nearly impossible to obtain. The targets are inevitably 
‘shallow’ when formiiialed. Surely, they need revision as 
biformalion trickles in, as experience re\'eals ‘ optimum ’ or 


mistadculation a,Lul underlines the foolishness of assuming 
perfect foresight. Targets, therefore, must inevitably be 
flexible in cliaracder. This ilexi!)ility in the face or imper- 


fect foresight is the esHeu.ee of good piamiing and it is 


wrong to judge non-luliilment ol pre-set targets as neces- 


sarily a failure. (2) This, however, raises a further 
question as to whether the Government has an, appropriaie 
maclihierij for dealing with this element of uncertainty. For 
instance, if aid inliow in the plan period turns out to be lower 
than estimated, the Planning Commission has an alterna- 
ti^x^ ])rogramme to which it can snitch o^xn^ Or, say, 
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'agricultivral output raises by less than the target ; would 
the Planning Gommissioii loiow how best to adjust to this ? 
The Third Plan document indicates an ambivalence towards 
this, type of preparedness. ’ The detailed targets were 
apparently, worked out .for a higher agriciiitiirai 
target. However, a mere pessmiistic outlook on agriculture 
appears to have led the planners to spend live to six per cent 
instead of resorting to a clear formuiation of what would be 
done under the different alteriiatives . This is clearly an 

area where improvement in planning is reciuired . 

6.7. The target exercises are vital in piaiming. In 
the last few years, two valuable lessons have been learnt 
{though not always effectively implemented ) the value of 
a ‘perspective plan and the importance of a phased Five 
Y ear Plan are no longer in dispute . While this time 
dimension to target-setting and impiemeiita tioii has been 
imderstood, the space-dimension has been missed so far. 
Let us try to ilhistrate this agnin induslrial targets. 
Almost always, the targets exist on a ‘nationaT ]e\nl , The 
regional distribution of investment and output targets do 
not exist. Leaving the allocation of individual to diil'crcnt 
entrepreneur's and/or by regions licensing tliroughorit rim 
plan period to the executive Ministr}^ of Goinnierce and 
industry leads to a series df consequential decisions -where 
each State competes for allocation, resulting in the break- 
up of most targets, between States that ineviUddy small, 
uneconomic plants and little regard for overall economy . 
There is thus need to avoid this aspect of irrationahl;;s’ in 
targe’try. 

6.8. It is clear from the above arialysis thal. llu; 
targets under tlie plans are set out based on certain finaiicird 
patterns and the availability of inputs. At the tii'ne of 
setting up of these targets, assumptioris of a\-ai]abirity of 
finance and inputs are made and based on those a.ssiinipf iuiis 
the targets arc fixed. Experience has shown that <hu‘iiig 
the last Third Plan, period, very often, there has l)een a 
change in the plan outlay, sector-wise outlay and also the 
availability of inputs. In view of thi.s, achicnannents fall 



should be proper a-ppreeiatioii of the resources available and 
the capacity to achieve them. The targets should not be 
too high or too low . ' There, should be rationality in ihe 
fixation of targets. 


7. Inputs NEEUED foe Ageicultubae Developaient : 

7.1. Two characteristics, one of permaiient nature and 
tile other of immediate nature were discussed in the course 
of the Seminar. This was in the context of increasing 
production in agricuitiire under the successive plans. As 
regards the former, the empiiasiis should be on irrigation 
and soil coiiservatioii which lead to constant increase in 
production. As for the later, tlie stress should be on matters 
like timely supply of and in sufficient qiiaiitities of seeds 
and lertiliseTs. Plant protection is also an equally impor- 
tant factor. The policies relating to these permanent and 
temporary factors which are vital in increasing the agricui- 
tural prodiictioii were discussed in great detail. Definite 
policies are necessary for successful implementation of the 
schemes relating to^ the supply of immediate necessities in 
the form df agTicultural inputs. It was stressed that an 
efficient agency capable of supplying adequate quantity of 
fertilisers and other inputs is necessary. It was pointed out 
that large ciiiantities of fertilisers are rec{iiired time and 
again to iiieet the growing needs iu lijis .respect. This muKer 
is really one which has to be decided at Ihe highest level. 
The Goveriiment of India have got to take this seriously 
into consideration. The inadequate su})Xjly of fertilisers 
will affect the growth of agriculture. In the following para- 
gTa|.)iis an attempt has been jnade to record the discussions 
in resjjeci of each one of tiie agricultural inputs. 

8 . F ICKTIEiSEES : 

8.1. Given the laud and water, unless we siij>p]y the 
I'cquired nutrients, plants cannot grow and gp'e the" best 
yiclcL ^ Fertiliser is, therefore, one of the most important 
requisites for increasing agricultural production. The use 
of fertilisei's lias to be approx>riate. It should be of i lie ty])e 





and quantity required wiiicli should be based on the nature 
of the soil which can be determined by means of soil testing. 
Therefore, the (pestion is not the a.pp!icatioii of 

fertiliser but also whether it is Or . the right kind, whether 
it is being applied in right quantities, at the right time and at 
the right place to ensure maximum yield profit. While 
emphasising the need lor soil testing in the context of appli- 
cation of fertilisers, it may be of iiiterest to note that “ the 
use of fertiliser wihout first testing the soil is like taking 
medicine without first consuiling the pliysitian to Imd usii 
what is needed 

8. '2. It has hecii the experience everywhere that 
siifficieiit quaiitiiies oi fertilizers in places and at times of 
need ha^'e Jiot been siqjpliedi with the result the tempo oi 
agricultural production has been far short of expectations, 
in this coiuieciion, a sisggcstion was made that the fertilizer 
production should also be eiiLrusicd to tiie private sector 
and should not be a moiiopoi}^ of tlie ijublic' sector. It 
was also suggested that fertilizers may be obtained on loan 
basis from otliei’ countries till such lime as we are able 
to produce icrtilizcrs in suincient quantities. 

!>. AoKICULTURAL iiMPLinVIENTS : 

0.1. it is oiten said that there lias been iiisuffiiciency 
in the supply of agricultural implements. It is in this field 
that the small-scale inciuslries are doing a lot of service in 
the matter of increasing the supply of agricidlurai iinple- 
•nieiits but they have not been able to meet the entire 
demand. To bring sufficiency iii this resided we ha\’e to 
evolve cerlaiii standard im 2 :)iemeiits region-wise and il; 
necessary, product-wise so that they could be produced 
a mass scale in the areas. A suggestion was made that the 
research sUations in the Agrioultural Depaidment or the 
ITniversity of Agrieuitiiral vSciences must- evolve some sort 
of standard implements and they must be passed on to the 

1. Cfilbei’t R. M. P. Dutta and othoiv, soil le-stinm; in 

India, Uiiilcd Slalcy Agency for Inlcmalional Dev. lUissiou to 
India, New Dellii, IOCS, P. 31. 


organised industry for tlie manufacture on a mass scale. If 
tills is done the problem could be solved to a considerable 
extent. If an uniform standard is introduced in the pro'diuc- 
tion of implements and machineries needed in the context 
of agTicultiiral production, it would help servicing, repairs,, 
and replacements of implements. It is quite necessary to 
give adequate attention to the manufacture of spare parts 
so as to ensure maximum use of the available machines and 
tools. 

1 0 , Plant protection measures : 

10.1. Plant protection is very closely linked with the 
application of fertilisers. When plants grow well, there is 
greater scope for multiplication of insects and pests. Histo- 
rically, it is well knowm that human race settled in areas 
where there were facilities for healthy living. The same 
is also true of the insects’ world. When crops gi'ow hixu- 
rioirsly, the pests and insects multiply and we have to take 
measures to combat them. Therefore, plant protection 
measiii*es go hand in hand with the increased use of fertili- 
sers. It is observed that the requirements of fertilizers are 
much more than what is really available. So adequate 
measures to achieve sufficiency in respect of pesticides and 
plant protection equip-merits to combat the pests and 
diseases of plants are necessary. During the discussion 
about the plant protection measures, it was felt that 99 per 
cent of the cultivators are conscious of the importance of 
plant protection measures but if even one man neglects to 
take such measures, the efforts in the entire area may 
become abortive. Hence if we want plant protection to 
be coinpletely suecessfiil, we must see that the entire area 
is covered iirophylaetically and cumtively. So, in order to 
ensure such comiilete success it may become indispensable 
to compel cent per cent farmers to‘ take up plant protection 
measures by having' recourse to the promulgation of a leg’is- 
lati\’e enactment in this regard. It was, therefore, recom-' 
mended that pest Act should be brought into force to 
compel tlic owners of the land in certain tracts to adopt 
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iji-st«cidal measures necessary to ensure the protection, of 
the crops since the failure of even one land owner might 
nullify the benefits that are likely to be derived from the 
eiiiploymeiit of such measures' by other ryots in the liacts. 
The provisions of the Act must be adequate to ensure effec- 
tive protection on the one hand and prevent liarahsmeiit 
to the rjmts on the other. 


10.2. In this context, it was recognised i 
should also be an organisation for quality control 
cides throughout the line of supply down to the ryots 

11. IhSK OF POWER TILLERS AND TRAINTNU OP BlACKSAIITI IS, 

Vtli.aoe Carpenters, etc. ; 

11.1. Anotlier basic factor whicli came up for discus- 
sion was die provision for improved power-tillers ainl the 
iinprovement.s in the technological skill of village craftsmen 
and village carpenters. Unless the improved power-tillers 
wliich can replace four bullocks or two bullocks, are provided 
agricultural production just cannot go on in an imprOA^ed 
way. Unless the technological skill of village craftsmen and 
village carpenters are improved, new tools cannot reach the 
villagers. Considerable improvements have been made to 
provide skilled craftsmen in the factories by recourse to 
seALU’al types of institutional and practical training. There 
are a large number of Tiidustrial Training Institutes spread 
over in almost all the parts of the country where candidat es 
are being 'Irainefl in different trades like fitters, turners and 
so on. But, no attention is being paid to imprco/e the 
techniques of the village blacksmiths and village carpen- 
ters. The need for training of blacksmiths and car])en(ers 
in the workshop wings of the different training Institutions 
in the country like I.T.Ih and G.T.Cts was, there fom, 
emphasised. It is blaeksmiths " and carpenters who 
could provide the agriculturists the necessary imple- 
ments at the Aullage level. 

11.2. It, was, therefore, recommended that necessary 
training sliould be imparted to the village carpenters and 






blacksmiths who repair the improved implements. It is 
also necessary to impart training to agriculturists who take 
to ■ mecliaiiisation for undertaking' the maintenance and 
repairs. It is also necessary to^ train suitable ■ personnel 
^wiio will move about in the villages periodically for under- 
taking the re])airs of agricultural implements. 

12 . Reclaim ABLE lands : 

12.1 . It is estimated that 30 per cent oi the land in 
the country is redaimable ; but it is not under the plough. 
It is sheer waste of national resource. Therefore, it was 
suggested that, when there are large blocks of la,iids which 
cannot be reclaimed without heavy expenditure and when 
there are no person.s or agencies coniing forward, Joint Stock 
Companies may be invited to take up reclamation of cul- 
tivable lands and .cultivate the lands. By way of incentive 
to such companies the amount spent hy them on reclamation 
should be exempted from income taxation. There 
sliould be no ceiling limit on the expenditure of land 
reclaimed and cultivated by Joint Stock Companies. 


18, Agriculture holdings : 

Sub-division aiidi fragmentation of holdings 
have been factors inhibiting the growth of agriculture. 
Therefore, consolidation of holdings has become an impor- 


tant item to be covered in the agriciiltiirai field, 


aspect, is more vital than even land tenancy and the tenancy 
legislation. Land is divided into such small l)its that after 
some time, the holding may be reduced to a small Irelt just 
enough to hold a tree. It has, therefore, become a problem 
for the farmers even to cultivate their lands properly. So, 
the success of the scheme.s relating to increasing agricuitiiral 
productivity also de].)ends upon the existeme of provisions 
to do away with suck small holdings. It was, therefore^ 
recommended tliat land reforms should be speedily imple- 
mented and special attention should be paid to the preven- 
tion of fragmentation of holdings below a certain economic 
unit . 



14 . Conservative elements in farming : 

14 . 1 . In spite of the rapid advances in introducing 
new teciiniqiies in the agricuitiiral field the traditional and 
age-old conservative methods are still prevalent in many 
parts of the country . Measures to break-through the 
traditional and age-old conservative methods that our 
farmers are engaged in present day farming should be 
explored. 

10 . Crop PLANNING' : . . . 

15.1. Success in iiicreasiiig agricultural ^ production 
depends on proper c’rop planning in as much as it depends 

011 adequate supply of the.' n-equired inputs. The crop 
planning slioiiki be based on The soil conditions of the area 
and the availability of water and such other natural facili- 
ties. Therefore, there is need for a systematic crop pian- 
niiig in every part of the country . 

10. AoiMINISTlLiTlVE 

1(1 . 1 . Tlioiigii the farmer is- given the necessary input 
and the credit, the proper advice regarding the ways in 
which the inputs are to be utilised is necessary. On the 
administrative side, the -.'workers' at all levels should toil 
with the lariner- and... advice, him .every . ■ day . ,, Unless, the 
man in the agiicuitural adininistration 


an important one and Unless Ins 
a 


work 


els that his job , is 
is recognised as 

important and translated into some sort of material 
advantage, this part of the input for agricultural producti- 
vity remain iiiefiective, 

17. Agho-processing inditstrieb : 

-17.1, Agricultural development .should be linked 
with agT")-n!‘occssing industries. Agro-processing indus- 
tries are not, unibrtimateiy, related to the lype.s of <*redit,s 
o,r the types of crops which are jiroduced there. Poullry 
marketing societies which process poultry foods and eggs 
and market them stimulate poultry farmers and the farmers 
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are realising good return of money. Some thing like this 
can be applied to the agro-processing industries. Ilie policy 
regarding agro -processing industries has to take this into 
consideration. To give a simple example, by linking up 
tomato cultivation to fruit canning factories, farmers can 
be encouraged to grow more and realise good monetary 
benefits while the factories can l)e assured of the required 
raw-material. These factories can enter into working 
relationship with the farmer in supplying their inputs and 
credit requirements in return to their produce. It should 
not, however, act as an alternative to the co-operatives but 
it should be in addition to co-operatives. 

18. Starting of Agro-Industrial Corporation : 

18.1. This idea \vas mooted some time back and was 
subsequently dropped. It is necessary to revive the same 
and start an Agro-Industrial Corporation wliich should Iw 
on an All India basis and should be madie applicable to ail 
the States. This is with a view to taking care of the 
manufacture of implements, production of fertilisers, etc. 

19. Need FOR better compgsting : 

19.1. Even in well advanced countries, use of ferti- 
lisers and application of organic manure has been recognised 
as a basic need of the soils. While, in countries blessed 
with a temporate climate, it may not be necessary to 
replenish the organic fertility of the soil frequently, it is 
quite essential to do so in the tropical areas like India where 
the hot climate leads to diepletion of the nutrition contents 
of the land. ‘While farmers are not ignorant of thi.s 
fundamental need of the soil, the dilTicadty in getting 
adequate quantities of organic nianure to apply for all the 
cultivated lands stands in the way of liberal use of this 
basic imirieut. One of the reasons for the inefficiency in 
this fieul is prc.sumably the greater reliaiU'c o!> sources 
of manure on animal refuse like cow-clung and 4if other 
domesuc animals. It is possible to incs’easc the quantity 


of natural manure sizably if more attention is paid to 
composting all vegetable refuse available in farm steads 
and house-holds. 


1 , 9 .£. More than the quantity of raw-material 
available for composting, the method of processing deter- 
mines the quality. Lignite materials like saw-dust fibres, 
ground-nut hull or paddy husk, are difficult to decompose 
and hence delay the proper manuring of the compost when 
they mixed in the initial heaps. For rapid results, these 
should be removed, burnt and added as ash for composting. 


19.3. Vegetable wastes such as straw, chaffs, damaged 
hey, hedge-trimmings, weeds (preferably before secds- 
selling stage), grasses, crop residues, fodder left over after 
feeding livestock, fallen leaves and spent flowers are ideal 
materials for composting. Whatever available animal 
refuse like blood, horns, hoofs and bones ( in a final piilva- 
rised condition ) baiting of lives-stock, urban refuse like 
garbage, waste paper, rags, night soil can be used to pre- 
pare compost. 


19,4. For easy decomposition of bulk organic matter 
it is necessary to set in motio'n biological reactions by 
adding suitable activators. These agents stimulating 
'diecomposition, also known as starters, have to be richer in 
nitrogen than the bulk matter. Night-soil, co%v-diiiig and 
cattle urine have been found to .serve this ]>iirpose 
effectively. 


19.5. While emphasising, the need for increasing 
fertiliser production in the country, a question was raised 
as to why night-soil, compost human resources, etc., as 
described above should not be utilised. In this context, 
it is advised that when sludges like night-soil or cow-dung 
are employed as activators, they should be used in the form 
of thin decoction and mixed with the refuse so that every 
portion of the plant or animal residue gets inoculated with 
the bacteria . Often limps of half dried cow-dung are mi.xed 
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with Week materials like vegetable retoe. In such cases 
loss -of nitrogen from the dung is more and ripening of the 
compost is also delayed, the ultimate product often proves 
less effective as a maniire. 

19.6. Human and cattle urine can also be used as 
an activator after being absorbed in suitable litters. 
Starter can be mixed with the refuse heap at the rate of 



tne need lor increasing lertiiiser production because all our 
consumption of fertilisers when compared to other ad^'anced 
countries is meagre. It was pointed out in this connection 
that the utilisation of the nig^ht-soil should be as a by-pro^ 
duct only because the fact we are going to produce more 
by using night-soil, etc., is not at all a practical proposition. 
Even if we increase production of night-soil compost of all 
those things by 100 per cent, still our production is not 
going to be what we want it to be. Therefore, to lay much 
stress on it and to get bogged down is not going to solve 
the problem. Therefore, we should develop this as a by- 
prodluct. But the iitility of the night-soil which has been 
emphasised earlier cannot be ignored and there is need to 
have specific plans to take maximum advantage of the 
available night-soil in Itowns. 

19.8. In the light of the above diseussion.it was 
recommended that local manurial resources such as night- 
soil, cow-dung, green manure should be fully utilised. 
Adequate encouragement should be given to mimicipalitie.s 
and other local bodies such as Panchavats in the initial 



stages to develo,p these maixurial resources. Night-soil 
anci green inaiiiire should be supplemented by liberal use 
of fertilisers . 


20 . Ieeigation Projects : 

20.!. The 'proljleiri of slow rdilisation of irrigation 
poleniia] created under the major irrigation projects has 
become a topic' of llie day and is attracting Uie attention ol 
the adniiiiist ra iors and oilier ('oncerned for some time past. 
It is an acccjitcd factor lliat many ambitious irrigation 
projects are comphited according' to the schedule ol time 
prescribed for such (‘ompiclion. But it is also a fact that 
not all the water that the projects have made available is 
fully utilised by our farmers. Some times, only half of the 
stored water is list'd . Non-utilisation of water is not a parli- 
cuhir phenomenon of one dam or other but it is a general 
phenomcnou ail os'cr the country. At best it may thiler in 
degrees. d'lie extent of non-utilisation of the irrigation 
poteniial created and, tiierefore, of the non-utilisation of the 
water available is a subject which needs to be analysed care- 
fully by e\'eryone eoncerned with the economic develojxment 
of the country. 

20.2. During the irnplern'entation of several schemes 
in the successi's'C Five ^'ear Plans, a lamentable position rela- 
ting to the nou-ulilisalion of the available water resources 
and the non-ntilisation of the irrigation potential 
created through the number of irrigation projects is 
being noticed. One of the drawbacks wdiich is noticeable 
relate.s to the delay in the completion of the irrigation 
projec'ts. In some otlier instances even after la])se of decade 
and more the waters under the dams have not been utilised. 
In the State of Andhra, i'be Nagarjiinasagar Project has not 
seen the eoinplelion of the first stage. If only this irrigation 
project had been completed as per schedule, it would luive 
created au occasion for increasing agricultural piroduction 
and the locking up of the capital utilised so far for building 
the project c'oiild have been avoided. In the State of ^fvsoi’e 
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the pictiiie presented by one of the biggest irrigation proiects 
ms., Bliadra Project is quite different, 

lliough this 1 reject ^ was completed 14 years a«’o, 
the iioii-iitihsa lion of potential created has remained 
a big problem For this paradoxical situation of 
the ^existence of water in the Dam on the one 
hand and Oi the non-utiiisatioii of it by the iaiTners on the 
other, there have been several causes , The high level Canal 
has so far not been compieLed. Availability of sudicient 
water is an important factor in growing crops. It is espe- 
cially so iir the arid and semi-arid regions. In many villages 
imder the 1. B. ayacut, a general complaint is heard that 
t ieie are either no field channels to serve the particular area 
or tliat mere is not enough neater supply due to various 
. lireaches in the distributaries and sub- 

aistribucaries and coiisecpaently starving of the field 
channels. In this context, it is relevant to say 
that dhe - first lesson the irrigation experts learnt from 
Llie^Miakra Dam was that the Canal system should be com- 
pletea before the main dam. In the context of the T. B. 
J-dim, it IS per^ say that though 14 years have elapsed 

date the water was first let out in canals, the dis- 
tribntary system has not been completed even to this'dav. 
it IS something like creating ample food in an area where 
them are not enough men to eat. AT may, however, note 

from the Ilirakud 

and the J . Jj, has to be post[x)iiecl because the canals w^re 
not ready m time”' . If the canals are dm- before 
the completion of the dam, there rvoiild " ),e ^ an 
occasion to the ryots to level their fiel.ls and lo 

dig the water course SO that they may not be found im- 

eamci'fv released in the canals in full 

tapatilj. It is_c]ear,dherelore, that the main reason for the 

J?Ar+t' re ates to the delay in the campletion of 

I K. diflereiit types ol chamiela for the flow of water for the 

the' LAr^'t® *‘"1" urto the field and 

the (u-ikr channels, lliere ts no co-ordination in llie cons- 

Limtmn of the aspect.s a.s such and the feeder cliannel on the 

Hon the oilier hand the channels are comploterl along 

1. Yojana, .December 14, 1958, P. 7. 
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with the project, the water could have been used on the 
fields straightaway. It is this draw-back viz. delay in the 
completion of the Dam that hinders the utilisation of the 
water. It is clear, therefore, that a sciptific plan is neces- 
sary to exploit the water resources of the State and the 
country large ; and the plan should be put into operation as 
per the schedule prescribed. 

SO. 3. On the basis. 'of the above discussions it was 
recommended that the major irrigation projects should be 
planned in such a manner that there will be absolute co- 
ordination in the construction aspect and the different items 
of construction under the project like the construction of 
major Dam and the field channels etc. It is also necessary 
to see that the construction in all respects is completed 
simultaneously. 

21. Need foe Soil Sui^vby Stations and Soil testing : 

21.1. With the increasing awareness of the problems, 
connected with the use of fertilisers, it has also become 
absolutely necessary to guide the farmei’s in the proper use 
of fertilizers through prescription of optimum doses necessary 
for soils in different regions. Soil testing laboratories have 
been set up in varioivs States to test soils and assess their 
nutrition status and their needs. Based on the findings in 
these centres, soils are classified according to tiie nutrient 
content, which is available to the crops in four groups. 
Manures are prescribedi to suit these soil types classed as 
high fertile soils and those with medium, low and very low 
fertility levels. In order to make the prescriptions more 
precise and practical, the Madras Government sanctioned 
a scheme for co-relating the soil tests in the laboratories wdtii 
crop responses to the recommended fertiliser doses under 
field conditions. The Slateh scheme was iniplemented upto 
the end of March 1907 and thereafter an all India co-ordi~ 
iinted scheme for the same purpose has been launched. 

21.2. The soil tests also bring to light other defects of 
the ^ soil such as salinity and allialinity which have to be 
rectified by adopting special methods. These methods are 



often costiy and beyond the reach of poorer farmers. In 
order to popularise such schemes of reclaiming the soil, a 
subsidy scheme has been sanctioned by the Madras 
ment for supply like gypsum needed in such cases. 


ern- 


£1.3. Efforts made by the Madras Governmenl in this 
sphere is commeridabie. Though a beginning has been made 
in other Southern States and soil Survey Stations estalffished, 
there is need for estabiisliing more Soil Survey Stations in 
all parts of the country . Soil Survey Stations and soil sur\’e 5 ' 
teams should be set up to advise the ryots about the proper 
time and quantity of fertilisers for their lands with refereiice 
to the crops. 

Uhmsation OF Giumw vvAins : ^ 

££.!. Water is a preciGUS. commodity: over a great 
portion of the country. Surface water has been used lo 
the inaxiiiiimi by builciing ; innumeraH tanks \ Ixil llie 
enornious losses throiugli evoporatioii sens a limit lo surface 
water storage ami de\a,'l()pmenl:. The popuhdion in the 
aenu-ui‘id regions, therefore, have to look lo ground water 
for their domestic and agricultural iieeds. The systematic 
siudy of ground water conditions witli a ^’iew to evolving 
ii good managemeiit of ground water resources is, llierefore, 
a matter which has been repeatedly emplia.sised in the 
plans. The development of vast areas in the country for 
the industrial and agricultural purposes would ])rima.rlly 
depend on the syst('matic exploitation of ground water. 

££ . \VhiIe intensive efforts are made in the Southern 
States to harness and utilise the iiTigalion potential through 
major, and medium })rojects, development and use of under- 
ground re.sourees of water through tube wells is yet to be 
attempted on a large scale. The coastal track of Andhra 
.Pradesh are blessed with Nature’s bounties in joleiily. Nearly 
(>0 per cent of the rice and sugarcane produced in the State 
is accounted for by the coastal districts . The major irriga- 
tion svstcius of the rivers Godavari, Krishna and l^ennar 



viz.^ ground water. 

: 22.4. Upland areas in. these Districts have also been 
benefited by the well irriga tioii . The higher cost of tube 
well water for irrigation, had not bettered the conditions 
of the farmers .in Gonna vararn .jTaiiiiali 5 Ponniir, Koviir, 
Bhiinadole, PecMapuram and. Tallrevu, in these coastal 
districts from utilising these sources to great advantage. 

22.5. .' .In Madras,, tube.. -.well irrigation has , been ..fairly 
wide-si,H’ead in the iiortheiMi districts of Cliingalpet and 
South Arcot . The available potential is said to be for 
more than wliat has been actually used. 

22.(). Comprehensive programme lo siipplenieol river 
irrigation in Kaveri and Tarnbarapani deltas witli an 
organised exploit a ticni of groiind water and lo build irp 
irrigation grid lo protect farmers from seasonal vagaries 
are under way in Madi’as with the teolniical aid from the 
U.N. experts. Mysore and Kerala have, however, iio't 
been so forward in Sliis regard. Tn Alysore, emphasis is 
laid mainly on open wells and schemes iiave been now under 
formulation in tlie light of the ground water survey con- 
ducted by the Department of Mines and Geology in G){>(>, 
Possibilities of exploiting ground water through Itirge scale 
bore-wells have also tO' be explored. 

22.7. - In Kerala, irrigation from rivers is a niainsLay 
notwithstanding the difficulties in irrigating’ lands in higlily 
uneven terrain jwevailing in the State. Efforts are eoii- 
eentrated on harnessing the rivers and rivulets. In 






addition, liitnig water iro-m numerous streams witli pump- 
sets lias also been encouraged. Shallow wells are made in 
the holdings and used for irrigatiiig garden crops. Of late, 
filter points are sunk in many regions particulaiiy in, the 
areas chosen for intensive' cultivation . But^ a regular bore- 
well system is rarely used for irrigating crops in Kerala. 
The rough and highly absorbent soils in the State are 
available for accumulation of ground water in considerable 
amount . A comprehensive survey of the possible resources 
of underground water is a vital need. It is understood 
that this is under the consideration of the Governineiit of 
India . : 


22.8. It is clear from the above discussion thai: in 
these days of food scarcities and lack of adequate supply of 
water for crops in the semiarid areas, the need for ex]iloi- 
tation of the ground water is evident. x4 regular 
systematic survey of the areas with potential hidden water 
will have to be made. Indidentalljq if exploitation of 
ground water is taken up, people get jobs right in the 
villages because these works would be in the lands of the 
private persons. 


expenditure. To implement the well sinking programme 
in droiigiit affected areas, small local committees including 
owners of the land should be set up in order to ensure that 
the money spent for well digging is for the relief of the 
concerned areas . 

£3. IlTnUSATION OF WASTE LANDS : 

£3.1. Any one who has travelled widely in the four 
soutiliern States of Madras, Mysore, Kerala and Ancilira 
Pradesh would have been struck by the intensive utilisation 
of lands in Kerala. One rarely finds a vacant space between 
plantation of Tapioca or Banana. Even inter space in 
coconut groves is carefully made use of. 

£3.,£. Yet statistical data shows that the cultivable 
waste land even in Kerala is iieaiiy 4.37 lakh acres, ic., 
4 per cent of the total area. In Mysore, percentage is less 
but the area is 15.o lakh acres. Andhra Pradesh has over 
40 lakh acres and iVIadras 17 lakh acres. 

£3.3. One finds large expanses of uncultivated dry 
areas even in the intensively irrigated district of Taiijavore 
and Tiruclii in IVIadras, Krishna and Godavari in Andhra 
Pradesh, Alandya and Shimoga in Alysore. x^part from 
these, there are chronically dry areas with low rainfall wdiere 
parched lands are often subjected to the ravages of Nature . 
These tracts are fast losing fertility. Isolated ciiltivatioii 
efforts in regions with the lielp of wells only accentuate 
the barrenness of the tract and offer poor returns to the 
cultivators. Irrigated fields interspersed with large fallow 
areas often lie in the track of searing winds that bdo'w ilie 
soil these uncultivated lands. The crops under siicli condi- 
tions are very poor and imremunerative. 

£3.4. The soil coiier . — The soil cover with dense 
rnatty vegetation, lines of trees, etc., whicl) can interce]:)! 
winds can tran.sform these areas. Large stretches of farm 
lands in other countries are ofteii divided by rov/s of tree.s. 
In sucli a protection is deemed necessary to maintain tlie 
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productive capacity of the land even in temporate areas, 
the need for such a cover must be mucli more so in a hot 
country like ours. 

23.5. Tile actual picture, here is however different. 
Bulk of the cultivated lands is severely left exposed to the 
elements of Nature. Even areas classed under pasturages 
are no shelter for crossing livestock. Hardy plants like 
Cashew, green manure or fuel trees in these tracts would 
exert influence on the contigiions cultivated areas, besides 
being useful in themselves. 


23.6. An attempt on these linds is being made through 
a scheme for inpn-oving about 8,000 acres of fallow and 
waste land in Tiriinneveli District. A scheme costing 
Rs. 4 lakh will help farmers to plant 2,000 acres with coconut 
and 6,000 acres with casliew, Cocoaiuits will be restricted 
to coastal areas mostly in Ottapidaram and Vilatikiilam 
Blocks. The planters will be eligible to a maximum loan 
of Rs. 3,500 at the rate of Rs. 350 per acre. A chain of 
coconut nurseries will l)e set up for the benefit growers. 
For the cashew plantations, the loans will })e at the rate of 
Rs. 100 per acre with a maximum of Rs. 3,000. 

23.7. A proliferation of such schemes will be the only 
way to conserve the fertility and maintain the prodiictiyity, 
of land particularly in regions with marginal irrigation 
resources. 

24. Nnim foi? ro-opERA-rroN aatono FAUisrF.Rs ; 

24.1. A joint farming effort has its own advantages 
l.iarticnlarly for small landdiolders. They can pool their 
resources and emjfloy more efficient farming equipments 
mid othep inputs u'hich, individually, they may not be in a 
a position to obtain. While many of the joint co-operative 
fai'ining socaelies arc being subjected to criticism for not 
liaving ncliieved their objectives, an unofficial co-operative 
effort has been successfully organised near Trivandrum. 
This was cited during the deliberations of the Seminar. 


With the object of ' weaning the farmers from the 
traditional method of farming and also of infusing into 
them a spirit of co-operation and self-help the Department 
of iigriciiltiire, Kerala/, organised sometime back a joint 
efforts by farmers owning lands continuously in a block of 
dO acres in Arannoor: Eia near Trivandrum. All crop 
operations were carried out in common but each farmer was 
left with the responsibility of supervising his land and was 
free to obtain full benefit of the produce from liis land. 
Ploughing by the tractors was made possible for all the 
fields. Every farmer was supervising the ploughing opera- 
tions in his holding so as to get the work executed satis- 
factorily. Lidividual farmers also attended to irrigation of 
llieir Isoidings adequately and rebuilding of bunds for 
ploi/ghing. A common nursery was raivSed for llie entire 
area and seedling was sold to the cultivators in allotted 
(iiiantity depending upon the area at fixed rate, Tliis 
liotped fhem to obtaiii a uniform of crop preventing thicker 
plant in some holdings than others. Planting, however, 
vcas staggered to suit the availability of labour. The same 
type of seeds were msed and seed rate was also at 10 Kg. 
per acre. 


34,2. Plant protection, measiu'es were carried out in 
tile nursery and individual farmers were allowed to ])ool the 
quantity of seedling allotted to them. Fertilisers, ete., were 
ap])]ie(l in all tlic lioldings ba.sically before transplanting. 
Transplanting was done with seedlings in lines apart with 
II" between hills. Controlled irrigation with draining of 
ivatcr comiilei ely according to a fixed schedule was 
employed. Planl protection was done free of (-ost by sonur 
leading farmers. The harvest yield was 3.000 to 3,900 llis. 
per acre as compared to usual output of 1/200 Ib.s. After 
the harves! the area was ploughed witli tractor and was 
mixed nutb cow-peas. The cultivators were quite satisfied 
and the area has come to be recognised as a place fit for 
demonstration of a new crop varic'ty and new metliods of 
cnlti\ntion, Tt was pointed out after the citation of 
example that a similar effort should be made in the other 





parts of tihe comitry as that example was a fitting instance 
to exhibit the co-operation among the farmers. 


25. CeEDIT Fx\CILITIES : ■ 

25.1. Provision of credit for the farmers has been 
recognised as one of the most important inputs in increasing 
agricultural production. Several aspects are considered in 
this connection. While dealing with this subject, three 
aspect stand out as prominent. First, what is the agency 
for disbursing the rural credit ? Whether we have any 
agency at all in the field P Secondly, are we satisfied about 
the volume of credit which is being made available from the 
various agencies ? Thirdly, what are the inevitable factors 
which are impeding the free flow of credit to the needy 
farmers.^ 

25.2. Regarding the agency for disbursing the rural 
credit, it, is a fact that co-operative agency is the only one 
in the field. Discussions arose regarding the suitability or 
otherwise of this agency for handling the rural credit. It 
was pointed out that it is too late to begin adopting the 
suitability or otherwise of an agency ndiich has been 
recognised as a matter of national policy not only for the 
disbursement of rural credit but also providing other 
services to the rural people. It is an accepted factor that 
no agency in this sphere of rural credit can succeed unless 
it is itself rooted in the people and no organisation can 
succeed unless it is organised on democratic lines. If these 
[■ wo axioms are noted, there is no reason why another 
alternative to the co-operative now obtaining should be 
tlmughl; of. Two arguments regardii^ whether the 
co-op^•-^at^^'e institiilicais sliould have an alternative ftgenc;y 
or whelher there should not be a competitor to tl^e eo- 
o])erali\'e agency came up for discussion. In this conriec- 
[ion, it was pointed out by some that I here would be no 
harm if a]|{?riiative institutions cntei* the field of rural (U'cdit 
})ecause co-operative will then be able to exeii theuiselvcs 
artd try to pro\'e more beneficial to the |:)eopie. It was 





, 25.3.: Reasons for the .unsuccessf illness of, the, co- 
operative .movement, were' discussed. . One of the bottlenecks 
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mstitntioiLS to provide adequate rural credit may be due to 
the time talvcii for sancdioniiig loan after the applications 
are received. It was pointed this time-lag slionid 

be reduced to the niinimiim. i^iHither drawback is the 
insistence of some sort of security for the sanction of loans. 
Security should no longer be the basis for sanction of loans. 
Credit should., be advanced without insistence of' security 
regardless of fact whether one' is !.a,nd“liok!er or tenant, 
d'hc next, draw-back for' the unsuccessfuiiiess of the co- 
operative' credit,, was ,t.liat ., th-ere" . has' ,beeii a ' ,eo,iisiderabl.e 
niisutiiization of the co-operative credit. 

So. 4, 'bo remedy the drawbacks pointed out above, 
the following suggestions were made ; — 

(I) '"Fhe Reserve Bank of India is sta.ied to have 
suggested a .selienie. Cnder that scheme n field worker 
should go to every district and decide the .scale of finance 
required per ea<‘h cto}>. The scale should lie based uptm 
Ihrei’ components ; component A includes the cost of 
<'ultivation on the traditional basis and should be available 
to cultivators wlio do not wish to take up irrogressive 
farming and carry on for vocation on traditionai line.s. 
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argued , on the other hand, that there, should not be an 
alternative' agency to the co-opera.tive agency because the 
policy of the Govermiient of India is to encourage the co- 
.operative movement and if rural credit is entrusted to the 
other agencies instead of supplementing the co-operative 
agencies they may siipplaiit them. Thus they iiiay come 
in the way of progress of the co-operative movement itself. 
It was also argued how other agencies cannot prove as 
worthwhile as the co-operatives. There were also argu- 
ments as to why there is need for an alternative agency 
as the co-operative institutions would alone meet the 
demands of the rural people. 


f* 
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Componeiit B consists of the: cost of imports only and 
will be available to all those who are prepared to take it in 
kind; and eompon'ent ‘C’ will .cover 50 per cent of 
Component B to enable them to meet extra cost^ of labour 
wliicli is necessary for applying fertilizers, insecticides, etc. 
Any cultivator who has got land and .who wants to grow 
a crop and who is a member of a co-operative society can 
avail himself of the credit according to the scale. 

25.0. There has nol: been proper recovery of the 
loans due to drought conditions prevailing in certain areas. 
In the matter of recoveries no mercy slioiiid be shown to 
wilful defaulters and there should be no hesitation on the 
part of the authorities to institute legal proceedings and to 
lake coercive methods in the case of wilful defaulters. 


25. a. Tt lias been estimated that atleasl 1/3 of the 
rotaJ number of rsgriciilturists required assistance. The 
amount of assistance that has been given is not even a 
small fraction of the total requirements. It lias been 
estimated that during the last 15 years, the volume of 
credit has increased from 3 per cent to 30 per cent. This, 
in fact, is the result of eoinmendable exercise oipthe part 
of the administrators and others concerned with it. Yet, 
it is being heard that the farmers will not get loans because 
either tlie Societ.ies are not functioning properly or the 
loans are not channelled through it, Tt was also stated that 
the ^a"sted interests have caught hold of ilie co-operative 
movement for their advantage. Ideologically, tlie ro-oper.a- 
tives are the best but is it not the time to relax ideological 
considerations a little bit for increasing food production ? 
A suggestion that emerged in this connection was that 
along with co-opera tive.s. commercial banks should also be 
encouraged to enter the fiehl of agricultural credit. In this 
connection, the instance of the Syndicate Bank wliich has 
done a cominendalde job in lending money for the purchase 
of power tillers was quoted. When it is a fact that we 
are not covering even 30 per cent of the credit requirements 
of the farmers under co-operatives, it was felt that this 
A.I.F. V, |.|;4T.^.Tcy ? ra- $ 

. . . 
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suggestion siiould be implemented and the credit given by 
the commercial banks to the farmers should be guaranteed 
by the State which will go a long way to help the farmers 
to get more credit. The products produced either in the 
agricultural or industrial field should be marketed in such 
a way that the producers would get atleast some profit. 
Otherwise there would be no incentive to production. 
Therefore, it was argued that the co-operative marketing 
should be geared up towards that end. 

25.7. On the basis of the above discussions the 
Seminar recommended that - 

(a) to ensure that the inputs are made availabk 
ill proper time, the co-operative organisations should be 
strengthened and whenever there is deliberate inaction or 
inefficiency, steps should be taken to reconstitute and 
revitalise the co-operative societies. At present, the roles 
provide for removal only in cases of misappropriation or 
similar irregularitie^s or failure. It is necessary that the 
assistance should be required to hold the meetings at the 
regular intervals. 

(I?) in addition to co-operative agencies, Com- 
n'.ercial Banks may be permitted to make credit available 
in the ruial areas in competition with the Co-operative 
institutions. 

2f>. CuEDIT LINKED WITH MAUKETTNG ; 

26 .1. Closely linked with the credit is proper 
marketing and ]>rice policy. The common criticism about 
the co-operative credit is that credit given is not being 
utilised for the purposes for which it has been sanctioned. 
A suggestion was made that credit may be given in 
kind and not in cash to make it more eflr^ctive and to 
prevent its misuse. Credit linked with marketing and 
supported by incentive price would go a long way in increas- 
ing production. 



£7-.; 4^"*ricultuke Marketing: , . , 

' £7.1. Two factors which are acting as disincentives to 
increased agiiciiltiiral' production are lack of stability in the 
price structure and lack of adequate facilities for storing 
the food grains. These two aspects were discussed in 


(a) Prices of agricultural products should be fixed 
at levels fair to the producers and the consumers and 
adequate to generate the necessary impetus for increased 
production. The price maximum ' should be used as an 
instrument for stimulating agriciiltural production. 

{b) The facilities for storing, grading, processing 
and markeiiiig agricultural produce should receiv^e greater 
attention. ■ . " ■ - 


28. Teainincj of farxiers and Extension Workers: 

28.1. iriie lardy progress on tlie farm front has often 
been ascribed to the lack of adequate iechiiical competence 
at the basic level for tackling farmers. It has been 
frequently pointed out that tlie Village I.-cvel Workers are 
not fully ec}uix>ped with knowledge about the farming and 
its intricacies so as to make them better iiiionned than the 
cultivators. , '.v,, .. 


28.2. The farmer, no doubt, lias a sound and intimate 
knowledge about his land and liow it would respond to 
different factors and treatments. Even so. Ids study of 
tlie land has been limited to the treatments that he has been 
able to apply to it. He has also to be tuned tlirough suitable 
training to understand the nature and import, of the 
innovations that arc sought to be introduecd in his linldings, 
Therefore, the need for training of farmers and extension 
workers, particularly the younger generation, is of vital 
importance. 


28.8. The training camps for farmers, are to be 
organised well before both the kharif and rabi seasons as 
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farmers caa iiiafford to waste time in travelling long 
distance or stay from thek holdings foi: long, it, is considered 
better to locate the training centres as far as^ possible 
within the walking distance of a group of farmers. 

,28.4. It often happens that after the training, the 
farmers forget about the newly acquired knowledge and 
go back to the traditional ways. To keep the enthusiasm 
and interest infused in the training camps discussions group 
have to be organised in villages particulaiiy in the areas 
of high yielding varieties. 

28.5. Farmers of one area may learn about the 
methods adopted by their counterparts in other areas and 
for this purpose exchange visits of farmers between the 
Slates has to be made move frequent. 

28.{). Rural youth programmes have not been given 
adequate importance. I'hey should form an integral fnirt of 
the agricultural extension programme. Such a movement 
would have to be through organisational setup from the 
^ullage to the national level. 

28.7. High-yielding varieties programme. may 
warrant special training not only lo tlic farmers and 
extension workers at the village level but also to officers 
in the higher positions in Agricultural Universities or 
National Research fnstituioiis. 

28.8. The need for spotting out good vrorkers at Uie 
village level and encouraging them hy giving chances for 
upgrading training has been stressed along with the 
upgrading of training centres in the States as a. means of 
intensifying training. Farm women should also be given 
training in agriculture and at the held level, gramasevaks 
have to be trained in Gramasevaks’ Training (knitrcs which 
have been set up in all the States. The training methods 
in these Centres should try to overcome the bolllenecks 
that are obtaining in the fields. 


- ^S.9. While the need. ' foF the proper traming is 

eoiisidered, the amenities, to Gramsevaks slioiiM also .be . .a 
point for eoHsideratioii. The working conditions of Gram- 
se vaks as compared t.o, others ' are more, onerous . ■ . 

2b.l0-. There' is need to -select propeiv persons who 
have eiithiisiasni in rural uplift for the posts of Gramsevaks. 
In fact, it is often experienced that many of the Grama- 
sevaks are not aware of the role they have to play in 
programme planning. 

!"28 .11. Since the programmes from the Blocks are 
taken to the villages and the Gramasevaks try to make 
people accept them, the - programmes should be chalked 
out considering the local conditioris and problems obtaining 
in the concerned areas. The. Gramsevaks should be temg’lit 
to give systematic visits to the villages in their jurisdiction. 
All viliages should receive equal treatment in the mattev 
of visits from Gramsevaks. The time at Ms disposal 
should be utilised to the fullest extent. Tliu.s they shoukl 
have a clear cut p.lan, in implementing ■the;„p,ro.grimime8. 

£8.1, '2. It is clear from ■the' above that, there i.s need 
for training farmers and extension workers to obtain the 
full benefits from agriculture and- other allied fields. 


.. . FARM rUBLIGITY. . 

£9 . Methods : 

£9.1. Indian farmers are slowly emerging from the 
co{*oon of tiyulitions and are realising the usefulness of 
S(ane of the modern innovations in agriculture. It is, 
however, held by many that this ])rocess of changing over 
to the new attitude to farming needs to be accelerated. 
But it is also staled that this can be achieved only by g'ood 
deal of intimate contact with the rural folk and with 
pursuasive and tactful methods. 


. ,^9.£. Steps take^ by the . official. . agency in, this 

direction seem to be inadequate by bheiiiselvp to cope with 
rural , pop ulation--“niimerous and with diverse needs— 

' spread over this vast country. The answer, according^ to 
experts in rural development, lies in the willing co-operation 
of the voluntary agencies in programmes to bring to the 
farmers better methods of farming and convince them of 
tlieir usefulness. 

£9.3. Tanners’ organisations and co-operatives in 
Denmark and Sweden have contributed largely to the 
efficiency of agriculture in these countries. Even Mghly 
technical operations like reclaiming of land from sea and 
planning and implementation of farm programmes are ably 
handled by the voluntary organisations of farmers in the 
Netherlands. Introduction of modern techniques, providing 
the necessary equipment for these techniques and helping 
in marketing of the agricultural produce form part of ^ the 
functions of the Gliarnbers of Agriculture in Yugoslavia. 

£9.4. In India, iinofficiaT organisations like Lok 
Karya Kshetras and Farmers Forums in various States have 
to some extent supplement efforts made by the official 
agencies by improving methods of farming and conditions 
of living in villages. 

£9.5. For forging closer contacts with farmers, such 
unofficial bodies are deemed to be eminently suited. They 
are also helpful in incukating a sense of discipline parti- 
cularlj?' among the farmers in matters like controlled use of 
irrigation water, proper conservation of soil fertility and 
structure, better preservation and utilisation of farmyard 
manure scientific beginning and up-keep of cattle, timely 
culling of scrub bulls and adoi[)lion of prophylactic mea.sures 
against diseases and pests of crops and live-stock. 

30 . Effectiveness : 

30.1. Ocular demonstrations of improved agricultural 
])raclice are- effective means for disseminating farm 
knowledge of field level. But adoption of new teciuii(.iues 







under possible good results from tihese have also been found 
useful ill .evoking keen interest in innovations among 
farmers. Such shows are often organised in connection 
with important functions in which large numbers of rural 
people participate. A tendency to overdo the display by 
including too many items of aspects often blunts the edge 
of the show and fails to make an effective impact on the 
minds of rural people about the utility of the exhibits, 
'rhe large number of objectives and features leaves a 
fleeting impression in the minds of the villagers and defeats 
the performance of the show— of inculcating intensive 


in separate sections descriptive charts, pictures, cropping 
schediile may also be portrayed for the benefit of Vt^^ 
farmers which will educate them on the intricacies in growing 


equipment will also be dispiayecl. rrogress in Animal 
Husbandry may also be depicted in a vivid manner. 


dl . Faem news : 

31.1. New techniques and more outputs nave traris- 
formed farming into a real industry in other countries and 
India is aspiring to pick up speed in development in this 
field. One of the important factors contributing to such 
dynamic efforts is the exterisioii measures adopted in otsher 
countries employing all means of conveying farm informa- 
tion, Among these the radio has come in as the most 
useful not only because of the quickness with which farm 
news can be disseminated but also on account of large 
nuniber of rural listener that can be covered by these 
means. , . 


SI . 2. In India also, farm broadcasting has made 
rapid stricies and through gradual experiments has adjusted 
itself to the needs and convenience of the rural listeners. 
The recent innovation in the field is the action taken to 
follow up the educative efforts and assess their usefulness. 
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Such a step taken witli, the . aid of experts has helped to 
modify the programmes so as to. become more iisefwi to the 
i’armers. 

SI . S . The Radio Rural ■ F oriim scattered ■ all over 'have 
l.)een organised in almost, all the' States in the' Country. 
Forum Vill discuss the subject ' that has : been conveyed 
tliroiigh . rural Radio progranimes. The. gist of the discus- 
sions and points requiring further clarificatioas according' to 
the forum members are communicated from the All India 
Radio.. . Thus . two-way . link between the listeners and 
surveyors of information is-, ^generally highly helpful in 
making the programme up-to-date and geared to the 
i'cg’i{)iinl needs of the farmers. 

Id .4. The ])rob]em -oriented talks by experts in these 
broad' asls are welcomed by farmers and interviews wilh 
skilful farmers pro\'’ide them practical guidance. 

SI. 5. While successful fanners can enlighten the 
numeroiis rural folk on how they are able to perform, the 
less fortunate l>rot]iern also may overcome the defects that 
blodv llieir way to success. It would be useful to interview 
these farmers also to know why and how our farm progress 
is not (iiiick enough in realising the envisaged objectives. 

Id. 6. It is clear from the above discussion that the 
('ffective farm publicily either through different unofficial 
organisations or through official bodies including exhibition 
of films aiul through the Air has been fully realised but 
(here is need to continue the tempo and to accelerate the 
activities for bidter farm benefits. Adequate attention 
should be paid to extension and propaganda in (*oonection 
with dissemination of the results of research lij^ the research 
students and others connected with the improvement of 
agriculture and animal husbandry. 

SQ. FnicTTo>fAL TTmkmployment ; 

32.1. At a time when the pjroblem of unemployment 
has been considered as a serious malady in the country, the 



ti of employment in tlie agiicuitiiral sector is 


(luring tile busy agricultural seasons shortages of labour are 
frequeiitiy. reported. But over a greater part of the year a 
large proportion of agricultural labour and other engaged 
in allied activities are without continuous employ- 
ment. The consequent drift of workers from villages to 
towns onlj^ serves to shift the focus of attention from rural 
areas to the urban, though recent surveys show a somewhat 
higher rate of unemployment in the towns. This itself is a 
reflection of the lack of opportunities in the rural areas. 
Urban and rural unemployment in fact constitutes an 
indivisible problem. The imemployment problem which 
has many ramifications is considered as one of the most 
baffling problems concerning the countiy with the greatest 
degree of intensity. At a time like this though several 
types of unemployment both in the rural and urban sectors 
are being justified, the existence of the frictional and defla- 
tionary types of unemplGyment are considered as serious 
bottlenecks to economic progress. Tlie distinction between 


a shajL’p distinction between the unemployment that exists 
because there are not enough jobs available in the economy 
as a whole and the imemployment that exists because un- 
employed men and the skills and locations do not match. 
I'hese iiKtlude those workers who at any lime are on the way 
from one job to another. Prof. Learner lias eharac'terized 
the farmer as deflationary unemployee and the unemploy- 
ment due to workers liaving the wrong skills or being located 
in wrong places to get jobs is (“ailed frictional unemployment 
Frictional imemjfloyment is inlierent not only iu the agri- 
cultural se(*tor but in the other sectors as well. Tti fact the 
existence of frictional imemplo^nnent has been considered 
as one of [he serious Iioi tlenecks in the way of increasing 
agricultural production. The absence of right men alright 





as an Extension Officer in which lie has no interest at all, 


Example of this kind could be multiplied in any. number. 
For the. successful imple.m,eiitatio]i of the schemes relating 
to any sectors in the plan, placing right men at right places 
is very important. In fact, it was suggested during the 
deliberations of the Seminar that the man-power Cell in the 
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aspect of man-power utilisation. y 

SB. ■ Role OF Administrators : 

, . 33 .1 . , , The , role .of : -.administrators ■ in- a developing , 
.economy . was discussed. It was pointed out that the role 
of...admiiiistrators is, no doubt importaiit.. It was stressed 
that . administration is only a means to an end and that it 
is not an end in itself. ■The,/adniiiiistmtioii.:caii only be ns 
competent as the general body po.litie. ' ^ .Tlie river ca,iiiiot 
flow in a, landscape , higher tliaii her: source. Therefore, 
though the , administration is , important; if cannot be all 
important. 

34. Supervision of Development Ad'ministkation and 
, .Revenue Administration : 

84.1. To-day starting from the higher to tlie 

lower levels particularly starting fro.i.n the District level the 
administration connected with the. development activities 
and the administration connecrted with the revenue nnitters 
are being handled, by the same authorities. It was pointed 
out during the deliberations of the Seminar that to-day by ;• 
combining Revenue and Development functions, we have 
made both development "work and the revenue collections 
suffer. It was emphasised that in the interest of efficient 
administration, these tivo aspects should be handled sepa- 
rately. 
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inciiarge of the authorities iiiider Police Department, 
Revenue Departments Public Works Department, etc. The 
areas under the authorities in- the agricultural department , 
as also the department of Co-operation are very wide. It 
would be desirable to have smaller jurisdictions. It was 
pointed ■ that the Public "Works Department and the 
Revenue Department are able to function effectively because 
they have a hierarchy of Officers with smaller jurisdictions. 

S5.2. Recently the Government of Mysore have 


36 . 2. One of the principal inliibiling factors witli which 
he: small industrialist has to' contend is lack of suitable 
actory space with adequate facilities for water and power. 
Icquiring lands, buildings and other facilities not only 
akes a great deal of time and energy but also locks u|) 
ubstantial portion of meagre capital of small industrialiata 
Hie industrial estates have been envisaged as an elTective 
neans l^y which the small industrialists can save his efforts, 
ime and capital in setting up a factory. 

36.8, The estate is an attempt to provide on a 
rational l>asis.good accommodation and other basic common 
facilities to groups of entrepreneursvw 


!'■ ) 
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small' centres of industrial production like the industrial 
estates all over the country. Among other objectives of 
industrial estates are: 

(1) to relieve the existing, congestion ill industrial 
areas and big towns and thus serve as a tool of city planning; 

(£) to stimulate the growth of small industries in 
the township serving some major indiislrial plants and thus 
promote growth of auxiliary industries ; and 

(3) to decentralise industry towairls small towns and 
large villages and thus control urban growth and regulate 
allocation of industries. 

36.7. To enable the Estates to inpdcmen} these 
objectives, all the prevailing methods of assistance, advice 
for the promotion of small scale industries such as technical 
advice, marketing aids, financial assistance, greater availa- 
bility or raw-materials and power are to he eombinecl . Ti 
the above objectives are to be fulfiriecl by the industrial 
estates established, there is need for proper thinkihg before 
the industrial estates are established because the location of 
iiidiistrial estates will ha-s'c to be guided by scientifir factors 
which ..contribute towards the success of the estates. Tn 
fact, scientific location of industrial estates has been consi- 
dered as- a necessary adjimel of industrial efficiency. Tt, is 
a problem which is closely conneeted with that of the size 
of the estates which is assuming overwhelming importance 
ill. recent years. While thinking of ‘minimisation of cost*, 
one has not only to think of t!he ‘optimum size', Imt also 
the ‘ optimum location ’ of industrial estates. The optimum 
of projection may vary with different localities due to the 
conclitiGns which a locality may possess over another. Thus 
a region whicli i.s better equipped with resources in power, 
raw-materials, labour and transport may easily lie a centre 
of industrial concentration. This concentration may be 
quite desirable from the point of view of efHeiency in a 
narrower sense, Optimmn size of the Estates i.s necessary 
from the point of inew of reducing the over-head cost. No 
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doubt due weight should be given to the economic considera- 
tions in deciding the choice of location of industrial estates. 
But, the question should also be considered in a broader 
perspective, keeping in view broad ‘ social ’ and strategical 
considerations. In this connection, it may be relevant to 
point out that from the liiiiited stand point of each industry 
the dominent consideration must always be to secure the 
maximum- effieieiicy of pro-d action and distribution. Indeed, 
no industry can prosper unless it is located at a place chosen 
from this point of view. Experience shows, however, that 
if iiidustrial location is governed by this consideration alone, 
it may easily give raise to varied social and economic evils 
such as excessive congestion in particular localities, concen- 
tration in vulnerable areas and wide disparities in living 
standards of different sections of the population. Modern 
iiidustrial coinmimities which- Imve suffered' from ^ these 
evils have begun to feel the need for some kind of regional 
]■)] a lining which would aim not merely at a maximum 
cfHcieiicy; of production and distribution but also at an 
optimum : distribution of" industri ah activities based on 
broader economic and social ■'strategical considerations.' It 
is thus clear that there is' need for locating industrial estates 
on sound principles. Instead of having industries . in 
scatto'red places, an industrial estate should bring them 
together. VThe success of an industrial estate depends on, 
nnioiig other things, ^ its proper location. Tt has been 
observed that instead of attempting some diluted action and 
thus reducing the chance of positive results, if would be 
juirposeful to select certain areas for intensive action. The 
area so selected should be the best of the available ones. 
While making such a choice sufficient foretliought should lie 
anplied and economic consideration should alone play the 
dominant role in selection. If consideration at this stage 
becomes loose; the end would be catastrophic and, therefore, 
the success of an industrial e.state depends on it proper 
location. To quote an authority who has emphasised the 
need for avoiding the loose considerations at the initial 
stages of location, “the. present loose ends will remain loose 
around us”. The location criterion is. therefore, vital. 
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The ■iiKliis trial -estates should be located keeping in view of 
the objectives- of industrial estates" ■ programme . -While 
doing so the following deserve consideration: — 


relates to the availability of raw materials ; entreprenuer 
with sufficient resources; and suitable industrial climate. 

(2) Careful preliminary planning backed by 
thorough investigation is necessary to make the State 
economically viable. Before locating the estate, the area 
should be thoroughly surveyed by experts in the field 
keeping in view required resources ; men and material ; the 
infrastructure available and to suggest prospective lines of 
manufacture. It is this preliminary survey which forms the 
bedrock on wlikli the future of the estate depends. 

(3) Geological surveys may also be necessary before 
tlie estates are located. Soil must be fit to carry weight 
of the heavy miachines. 

(4) The estate should be well connected by a net 
work of road system, preferably railways. 

(5) The industrial estates should be located in such 
a way that they do not encourage further concentration of 
population in large inhaii centres. On deciding the location 
of estates especially the smaller estates, these considera- 
tions should be kept in view so that preferably they are 
developed in or near the town of comparatively small size. 

(6) It should be useful to select for different regions 
the industries for which available conditions exist and 
which should, therefore, be specially permitted and assisted. 

(7) In the case of rural industrial estates, it is 
necessary to select places known for rural industries which 
are either existing or vanquished and for the growth of 
which there are potentialities in men and material. 

fS) One of the criteria wdiich needs emphasis in 
recent years relates to the existence of electric transmission 
lines for the location of estates. 
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36.8. To put it in a nut-siieli the criteria which should 
be followed while locatiEg the industrial estates, may be 
summarised thus:-— 


In selecting sites for development areas, due regard 
should be paid to the availability of resiiorces including 
power. The programme of development of small industries 
particiiiarly in rural areas may not make much headway 
in the absence of power. The lack of power supply, need 
not, however, be a deterrent factor for starting small scale 
units in areas where industrialist would be readily available 
and willing. ■ While, by and large, industrial estates 
should be located in villages and towns which lie along 
existing and proposed transmission lines with adequate 
power supply, there should be no bar for setting up of 
iiidustj'ial estates meiely because there is no availability of 
power. In the latter case, there should be need for a 
provision for locaiting generating sets for tlie benefit of such 
areas, in this connection, it may be pointed out that the 
working group on Small Scale Industries constituted to 
decide the programme of work for the 8rd Five Year Plan 
in the counti'y has said that 10 per cent of the outlaj'' on 
industrial estates would appear to be a conservalive 


assumption of requirement of power. 

36.0. The iocatioii of industrial estates should be 
IroKsed on a scientific application of the useful criteria which 
have l)cen analysed briefly above, llie industrial estates 
should 1)0 so planned that there is balaraxal industrial 
devdopnient in all areas. 


36.10. On the ba.sis of the above discussion, it was 
recommended that ; 

30.11. Industrial Estates should be located in areas 
which are suitable for such development : and that full 
governmental assistance and other needed facilities should 
be provided to induvstrial estates .so located. 
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37. Low Productivity in Industries: 

37.1. Low Productivity in- Industries has been a 
matter which is attracting the attention of .the administra- 
tors, Industriaiists and ■ all ■ others.' concerned ' with the: 
economic development in the country. It is reflected by 
the figures of productivity that its level in India has been 
very low when compared to other countries. Since 
increasing the productivity level is one of the. important 
aspects in a country’s economy the causes for low produc- 
tivity and the methods by- which they may be overcome 
Avere discussed. 

38. Power SHORTAGE : 

38.1. One of the causes for low prodiiclivity has 
been the poAver shortage. Tt Avas pointed out that poAA^er 
slK)rtage has been of the order of 30 to 50 per cent in the 
coiintry. The Andlira Pradesh and the State of Madras 
have been very unfortunate in the Soulhern region of the 
country and the shortage of poAA^er has inhibited industrial 
development in those States. This boltlenech could be 
remedied by having recourse to Augorous implementation 
of the scliemes relating to pcAA^er gTiieration distribution 
111 the different parts of the country particularly in those 
areas Avhere there is chronic aliortage of jioAA'cr. It awls [here- 
fore, suggested that greater emphasis slioiild be phiced on 
poAA^er development schemes . 

39. , Fluctuation in .voltages : ■ 

39.1. Constant fillet 11 at ion in AmUagus and sluit-doAvn 
lias liindered the productiAuty IcanA in Hie coiiniry to a 
considerable extent. This is a problem Avhich could be 
handled by technical persons and the defect in this respect 
could be remedied by tlicm. The frequeiil voltage fluctua- 
tion and poAA'er shut-down is, thus, a matter AAdiich should 
come AAithin tlie piu'vieAA’- of the technical personnel. Tt 
Avas felt that due attention should be paid to regulate 
voltage fluctuations and avoid frequent shut-dovuis so that 
the productiA'e capadty is fully utilised. 

7 
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40. iNlTRA-STEUCTUiiE : 

40.1. The building up of infra-sti’iicture in matters 
of transport and water facilities is an important aspect,. 
Greater emphasis on the provisions of this infra-structure 
is required to be paid at the goveminental level. The amount 
to be spent on building up of infra-striicture should be 
decided on rational principles. The country which spends 
a larger amount on building up of the infra-structure would 
contribute to more jiirodiictivity. Therefore, it was felt 
that in the industrial development programmes, the infra- 
structnre that 'contributes directij^ to production should be 
emphasised and undue expenditure on buildings and similar 
items should be reduced. 

41. Problems CONNECTED WITH 

41.1. The Indian Industrial Development has been 
recently confronted with conflicting factors creating 
dilemmas. One such conflicting factors relates to the 
labour saving device and the consequent unemployment in 
tlie country. Attempts are being made on the one hand 
to create more and more employment opportunities which 
are one of the broad objectives of our national policy. On 
the other hand, the diffusion of the labour saving device 
has been felt absolutely essential to increase efficiency in 
industries. The result of such a difl'usion would ])e the 
immediate unemployment. A question arises at this point 
as to how these two conflicting aspects could be reconciled. 
If the labour saving device are introduced, the cost of the 
product would be cheaper, but if one employs more iieoifle, 
then the cost of the product would be more. So the 
reconciliation between these two becomes more im’poi’taiit 

rom the point of view of profitability. If an indusliy carries 
more staff than what is required, then it becomes necessary 
to retrench ; but if it has carried the same staff m>'en after 
the introduction of the rationalisation, it affects its 
[ability. In the event of retrenchment of labour, the Trade 
Imion would also interfere, Tn the circumstances, ])oIicy 
aiming at rationalisation and at the same time not resulting 
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in imm.ediate unemployment ■ should be evolved and tried. 
The rationalisation process should be introduced not at all 
stages of an industrial establishment but could be tried at 
the initial levels. So that the process' of rationalisation 
'would be slow and the rationalisation would be effected 
without tears. The lack of initiative on the part of the 
management to irtilise the equipment they have/ was cited 
as one of the causes of low productivity. Not only there 
should be initiative on the part of .the head of an industrial 
iiistitiution, but incentives and monetary rewards should be 
given to the employees in an imdert along. The labour- 
management relationship is one of the important aspects 
in an industry. Tliis should receivi? the alleution il 
deserves. 


41.2. Onr- of the causes of low productivity in 
induslries has been administrative delay. .-\n industrialist 
has l;o put up wiih a lot of delay in matters like getting 
licences to .start inlu.stries ; getting rrov-materials, etc. It 
is tlie duty of the aflministrators be tliey at tiie district 
level or State level or Central level to see that these delays 
are reduced to the barest minimum. The gravity of tliese 
delays ai'e a real handicap to the industrialists. The 
inadequate co-ordination between the research laboratories 
and the iTidiistries has been one of tlie causes of low produc- 
tivity. While on ilic one liand there has been much 
researd’i in the p/rodnotivity techniques, the results have 
not been ulihsed by the industries. Idiere has been a net- 
work "of Inl/oraiovies, about 30 in in the country. 

But the impa,ct of the research done by these on industries 
has Iseen coniirai’a lively limited. Therefore, tliere is need 
for co-ordination between the research laboratories and the 
industries in th.e country. The sliortage of man-power at 
[lie middle level cadres has been another bottleneck. The 
cnmnp('ring graduates of the different colleges and other 
aca<iemic in.stiintions have not been of much uiiliiy io the 
imlu.strie.s who luive to run on a loveer level. The type of 
iivif S'ocf ions imparted to these graduates has been more 
ocadomh'* than practical. Kven the type of in.structions 


given to the candidates in the polytechnics is also of a 
similar nature. The engineering education must have 
strong practical bias. The industry needs men with 
practical experience and not mere graduates. :,Therefore, 
eiiipliasis must be on . the practical aspects of the courses' 
given, in the difterent polytechnics of the country. In 
this connection, it was said that almost every State in the 
country except the State of Punjab has engineering educa- 
tion which is merely academic without a practical bias. 
The Office management technique was emphasised as being 
necessary for the proper running of the industry. 

Co-ORDINx\TION : 

42.1. The Co-ordination of activities between the 
higher and the lower levels on the one hand and . the 
dilferent departments on the other was felt important. 
Lack of co-ordination between the Agriculture Department 
and the Industries Department on the one hand and the 
Departments of Agriculture and the P . W . D . on the other 
was cited. Tt was emphasised that there should be co- 
ordination between the departments concerned with 
development activities and the, need for fixing up the 
individual responsibility for each functionary connected 
with development was also emphasised. Co-ordination 
between the differeni departments connected with develop- 
ments on the one hand and between tlie different activities 
of the same department on the other is a fundamental 
requisite for the siicce.ss of plan schemes. To elucidate, let 
us take the example of power ckw-'elopment. Tf there is no 
co-ordination between the selierne connected with ])ower 
generation and the scheme coimected with flie transmission 
of power, the power generated eould not be transmitted to 
the needy places : e.p., the abundant power produced by 
the different units of Sliaravathi Fnuecl; has not ]>eeri 
fully utilised in recent years for want of transmission lines. 
Co-ordination between the different departments is also 
necessary, e.g., the Electrical transmission lines should be 
drawn in consultation wuth the Industries and Affriculttire 
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Departments because it is those departments which, could 
assess the industrial and agriculture potential' in areas 
which need power supply. If- there is no co-ordination 
between those departments and if, electrical transmission 
lines are drawn in areas where there is no potential for 
l',.; their use, the power generated will not be utilised to the 
full extent. It is therefore needless to stress that there 
should be co-ordination between , the different activities in 
one and the same departments and the activities of, the 
different departments . 

4S.2. Co-ordination has an- intimate relationship with 
the concept of administration also. If our administration 
is poor, then co-ordination will also be poor. If the ' 

administration is good, the co-ordination of activities would 
be easier. > 



■42.3. Co-ordmatio,ii of 'the^: aGtivi,ties^eonllected with 
industrial and agricultural development. — ^It is not merely 
the production of foodgrains that -constitutes agricultural 
production ; but industry depends on agriculture for its 
raw materials . It is estimated that 50 per cent of the 
iiational out-put is accoiiiited - for by .agTiciilture. If agri- 
culture- fails industry also fails' " - and if it succeeds then 
industry also succeeds. It is because 60 per cent of the 
raw materials needed by industry comes from the 
agriculture Sector. Therefore, it is very necessary to 
formulate schemes for industrial and agTiciiltural develop- 
ment in such a manner that there will be some sort of 
co-ordination between these- two Sectors. ,■ 



43. Tl-ra NEED EOE PROPER AUDIT . 

43.1. The concept of audit, the different types of 
audit and how the present procedures of audit are time- 
consimiing and how they are not quite suited for a busineks 
organisation were some of the points which were discussed. 
The importance of audit in an organisation of any type 
needs no emphasis. The audit by Chartered Accountants is 


which covers the propriety audit ^ which is the need of the 
day. It is not enough if the management produces vouchers 
for the expenses incurred.- . .What should - be; examined is, 
whether tli-e money has been spent wisely and rightly. 


.There should be audit whenever, the public money is spent. 
Jt is also- important that due -■■emphasis should be placed 
for auditing, items involving expenditure of a lakh and 
above and so much emphasis need not l^e laid on expendi- 
ture of small sums because the time spent for audit 
purposes in connection with the expenditure of small 
amounts w^ould be a wa-ste.. Therefore, during the delibera- 
tions of the Seminar, the urgent need for a review of the 
existing procedures was. emphasised. In this connection it 
was felt that there is need for, propriety audit, be it a public 
.sector midertakiiig or a private, sector or any other type of 
organisation or business management. The importance of 
such audit needs no emphasis particularly .in the context of 
spending, the tax payers’ money. There^ is need for- ensuring 
tim- peribimance .of right.' things- and showing that only 
'■'iglit things, .have been' d6.ne,.--" 


A distinction was., drawn between the manage- 
ment audit .and. the ' normal commercial 'audit. Manage- 
ment lia.s an object and the management audit looks for 
I he fact whether that objective, has been fulfilled by the 
expenditure incurred by --the' organisation. This type of 
audit is cailled the management audit. The niaiiageinenr 
audit is in vogue in large number of companies in ooiintrieH 
like America and England. It was fell, necessaiy lo Inc/e this 
type of audit not only for the private scclor or iniblii* seeicir 
but for all sectors for, we have got an -olijectii'e wlierex'cr we 
spent money. There is need to conduct management amiil 
Tor such organisation. The cornmei-eial audit only looks after 
the ('xpendiiure part of it and does not look at it from the 
olpeetive.parl of it. The concept of {iianagement audit is 
thus dihereut from the concept of commercial audit ami 
so the personnel of commercial audit will not be able to 
•do the work of the inatiagemerit aiidif. There is thus need 




for training' sueJi a type of personnel who will be able to 
see whether from the point of view of the objective, results 
are obtained against the background of the organisation, 
tile practices and procedures. As pointed out earlier this 
type of management audit has come into vogue in advanced 
countries like America and England and it is sS 
nialviiig its way in India as well. 

48.3. In this connection; it was suggested that the 
v'state brovenmient should constitute review Boards 
consisting of senior Officials and non-official Industrialists 
to go into the working of these public enterprises. In 
tins connection it was suggested that the Chief Secretary, 
^ecretary in charge of Industries and some non-official 
industrialists may constitute themselves as a Board and 
see whether industrial enterprises of the State Goveril- 
inent are run in a proper manner. They should offer 
opinion on all aspects of the working including their finances. 


48.4. The need for bringing out a manual for the 
iiitliistrial enterprises was also empha- 


48.5. On the liasis of the above discussion the Seminar 
recommended that : — 

(a) a review Board may be constituted at the State 

mdk'of <'*■ to conduct performance 

fiinbC* ! eiHcrprises. A representative of 

“nter^-isi°; included m the Board of public sector 

rvf lie specific training in the auditina- 





Lam'els 


Lt certain tasivs siieli a a 
lability of credit and increas- 
ed ratlier than lO derive satis- 
^ is pursued. (7,1.) 


poly ot the public sector 


production should also be 


(8. 1 . and 


(fe) Fertilizers may be obtained on loan basis from 
other eoim tries till such time als- we are able to produce 
fertilizers in sufficient quantity, . ; ' (S.'l and S.^1) 

5. ia) Sustained €‘fortsi:^sliouM^^ made to standar- 
dise agricultural implements and machinery so thal; the 
repairs and replacements will be: ma easier. 

( b) Adequate attention should be paid to the manu- 
facture of s])are parts so as to ensure maximum use of the 
available machines. (9.1.) 






i). (a) Tlie pest Act should be brought into force to 

compel the owners of land in. certain tracts to adopt pesti- 
cidal measures ^ necessary to. ensure the .protection of the 
crops since the failure of even one land owner might nullify 
the benefits that are likely to be derived from such measures 
by other ryots in the tracts. The provisions of the Act 
must be adequate to ensure effective protectio.n on the one, 
hand and prevent harassment to the ryots on the other. 

(b) There should be an organisation lor, quality 
control of pesticides throughout all lines of supply. 

' ' ■ (10.1. and 

.7. Necessary training, should, be imparted- to the- 
village carpenters and blacksmiths to enable them to repair 
the impro-ved implements . . Necessary training should be. 
imparted to agriculturists who take to meciiaiiisatioii for 
undertaking inahitenance and repairs. It is a-lso necessary 
to train, suitable personnel who 'will move about in .the ^ 
villages periodically for undertaking repairs to agricultural 
inipieia.ents. . . , ^ . (11.1. and.ll 

8. Where there are large, blocks of lands which cannot _ 

be reclaimed without iieavy expenditure and when there are 
no persons or agencies coming forward, Joint Stock Compa- 
nies may be invited to take up reclamation of cultivable 
lands and cultivate the lands. By way of incentive to such 
companies the amount spent by them on reclamation should 
be exempted from Income Taxation. There should be no 
ceiling limit on the expenditure of land reclaimed and culti- 
vated by J oiiit Stock Companies. (' 12.1.) 

9. Land Reforms should be s]jeediiy implemented and 
special attention should be paid to the prevention of frag- 
mentation of holding's below a certain economic unit. 

(ISA.) 

10. Pleasures to bring about a breakthrough in the 

traditional and age-old conservative methods that our 
farmers are adopting in present day farming should be 
explored. . . - ^ (14.1.) 


. , - 11 . There should be systematic crop, Plamiiiig based 
.on. the soil condition of the area and the availability of: .water 
and, such other natural facilities. .... . (M. l.) 

1'2.. Agriculture, should' be linked with agro-processing 
industry. There should be an. agro-industry corporation 
on an all India basis which will provide credit facilities for 
setting up agro-processing units. (17.1.) 

13. Local maiiuriai resources such as night-soil, 
cowdung, green manure should be fully utilised. Adequate 
eiicouragement should be given to municipalities and other 
local bodies such as Paiichayats in the initial stages to 
develop these manurial resources. Night soil and green- 
manure should be supplemented by libera.] use of fertilizers. 

(19.1. and 19.8.) 

14. The major irrigation projects should be planned 
in such a manner that there will be absolute co-ordination 
among the different items of constniclion under the j)roject 
like the construction of major dam and the field eharmels, 
etc. It is also necessary to see that the constriietion in all 
respects is completed siinultaneoiisly. (20.1, to 20.3.) 

15. . Soil Survey Stations and Soil Suinnqy I'eanis shoukl 
be set up to advice the ryots about the proper time and the 
proper quantities in which fertili/Aus should ])e applied to 
their lands keeping in view ihc cropping pattern. 

(21.1.1021.3.) 

10, There should be quick survey of underground 
water resources in drought affected areas based on the 
existing contour siirveys. A scheme for excavation of wells 
should be undertaken even in private lands. In drought 
afreeted areas such a scheme will provide employment to 
local labour at nomial P.W.k). rates. When water has been 
struck the amount spent on the iveil should be treated as a 
loan recov era] )Ie from the beneficiaries sii])ject to 25 per cent 
of the loan amount being treated as subsidy. This procedure 


iTOiild a¥oid uncertainty as to whether water would be 
struck or not. If there are a few cases where the wells have 
failed the expenditure incurred in respect of such' failures 
should be charged to the provision earmarked for famme 
relief expenditure. To iinplement the well sinking^ pro- 
gramme in drought affected areas a small local committees 
including the owners of the land should be set up in order 
to ensure that the money spent on excavation is for the 
relief of die concerned areas. (22.1. to 22.9.) 


17. There should be optimum utilisation of land by 
persuading the farmers to raise only those crops for wMcli 
the soil conditions are appropriate. They should also be 
persuaded to adopt new techniques for farming. 

(23.1. to 23.7.) 




18. Efforts should be made to bring about co-opera- 
tion among the farmers of particular areas so that the 
modern machineries supplied to those areas may be utilised 
by them on a co-operative basis. (24.1. to 24. S.) 


19. f a) To ensure that the inputs are made available 
in proper time the co-operative organisations should be 
strengthened and wheiie\'er there is deliberate inadion or 
inefficiency, steps should he taken to reconstitute and revita- 
lise the Co-operative Societies. At present, the rules provide 
for removal cmly in cases of misappropriation or sinnlar 
irregularities or failure. It is necessary that the societies 
should be required to hold the meetings at the regular 
intervals. 

(b) In addition to co-operative agencies, Comnier- 
eial Banks may be permitted to make credit- available in the 
rural areas in competition with the Co-operative institu- 
tions. ' (25.1. to 25.7.) 


20. Credit linked with marketing and supported l^y 
incentive price should form the ct)rner stone for increasing 
agricultural prodoctioii. (26.1.) 



s lor stoFing graaing, processing 
ral produce should receive greater 

(27.1.) 


need for training farmers and 
Extension workers to obtain full benefits from agriculture 
and other allied fields. 


(b) Administration at all levels should be properly 
oriented and trained to secure the objectives of increased 
production. (28.1. to 28.12.) 


23. x4deqiiate attention should be paid to extension 
and propaganda in connection with the demonstration of flie 
results of research by the Research students and others 
connected mth the implementations of agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry. (29, SO and 31.) 


fh) The man-power cell in the Governments of the 
.States .should undertake studies on the- various, aspects.' of. 
man-power Htilization in the field of agrieiiltural production. 

' 132.1.) 

25. The area jiirisdiction of the technical officers such 
as the District Agrieiiltural Extension Officer and the 
Tillage Level worker should be reduced in size so that their 
work becomes more MtenSive and effective. (B.5.1) 


24. (n)x4dequate care should be taken in posting the 
right man in the right place whether it be for research or 
extension. A man-power planning Board may be set up at 
the State Level for this purpose. Necessary training should 
be imparted for tbe development of proper attitude among 
the personnel engaged ill agricultural work. 






W. The Industrial Estates shoiild be located keeping 
in view of the objectives of the Indii stria] Estates Pro- 
gramme. While doing so, the, following points merit careful 
consideration: — ' 

(i) The availability of raw-materials, entrepreneurs 

witb sirfRcient resources, and suitable indus- 
trial climate ; 

(ii) Careful preliminary planning backed by 

thorough investigation to make the estate 
economically . viable. Before locating ■ the 
Estate, the area shoiiM be thoroughly survey- 
ed by experts in the fields' . with, a,' view to 
- studying what ...resources,: .men and. materials 
./.are available and suggesting prospective lines 
■ of manufacture. It is this preliminary survey 
which should form the bed-rock oii' which the 
future of the Estate depends. 

fiii) Geological surveys are also necessary before 
Estates are located. Soil must he. fit to carry 
the weight of heavy machines : 

fiv) The Estate should be well connected by a net- 
work of road system and also preferably 
railways. 

(v) Industrial Estates should be located on sound 

principles. They should be located in such a. 
way that they do not encourage the concen- 
tration of population in one place. In decid- 
ing the location of estates, these considerations 
should be kept in view so that preferably they 
are developed in or near towns of compara- 
tively small size : 

(vi) It should he useful to select for different regions 

the industries for wdiich suitable conditions 
,• . . exist. ' 


( vii) In tlie case of riirai Industriai Estates, it is 
necessary to select places known for rural 
industries wliich iiave either existed or 
vanquished and for the growth of which there 
are potentialities in men and material. 

( viii) One of the criteria w;hicli needs emphasis in 
recent years realtes to the existence of electri- 
cal transmission lines for the location of 
Estates. 

In a nut-shell the location of Industrial Estates should 
be in areas whicli are suitable for siicli developmeiit ; and 
that full go\'crnmeiital assistance and other needed facilities 
should be provided to industrial estates so located. 

(do.l. to. 

‘■27. ((/) ''[’'here sliould be adecpiate co-ordination 

among agencies concerned with agricultural production. 
The Department of Agriculture and Irrigation and the 
.Board of Electrieily should co-ordinate their work at all 
levels. Such co-ordination is necessary to ensure maximum 
benefits to the agricuiturists in the inat ter i,>r utilisation of 
water through ];)iimps for iri'igation purposes. Sucli co-ordi- 
nation is essential to ensure full and economic utilisation of 
writer niaxiinisiiig iiroduetion in the wdmle ayaciiu 

ib) ''riiere should lie close co-ordination between 
ngriculiura] and indust lial seelors for inijnaiving and design- 
ij]g agricultural im|)iements keeping in view' the regional 
peciilarities and the cropping pattern, ^risis shonld be the 
first step townrds tlie gradual mechanisation of agricultural 
operations. ("dT. 11 

28 . Greater eniphasis should be^ p ois Tow'cr 
DeYelcipment Sehenies. Due attention sliould be paid to 
a i'oi(l voltage fluctuatioiis fTequent sliu i -dowurs so th at 
[ he j irodiK-ti ve (xaiiaeity of Tnd iistrial ITiii t s Is fu I ly i rtilisial . 

■ ;■■■■ (38 and 39) 

A.I.P,/"' 9 



29. In the Industrial Development PrograinmeSs the 

infrastructure that contributes directly to production 
should be emphasised and undue expenditure' on buildings 
and similar items should be reduced. (40.1.) 

30. Labour Legislation should be reviewed so as not 

to impose a heavy burden on Industries. Incentive Schemes 
should be instituted and implemented so as to raise produc- 
tivilj." of labour. (41.1. and 41. £. ) 

31. Regarding audit procedures; — 

( a ) A Review Board may be constituted at the State 
level with a representative of audit to conduct performance 
audit of; the Public Sector undertakings. A representative 
of fiiiajice should be included in the Board of the Public 
Sector enterprises ; 

(b) Specific traiiiing should be given to enable 
proper audit of public sector enterprises. (43.1 to 43.5.) 
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APPENDIX 1. 

INAUGURAL SPEECH BY SHRI P. GOVINDA GUENON, 
UNION AIINISTER OF STATE IN THE MINISTRY OF 
FOOD, AGRICULTURE, COMMUNITY DEVEL0P:MENT 
AND CO-OPERATION. 


Seminar at Bangalore 
5 p.A'i. : 30///. August, I960 

India is in a cnicial phase of lier economic development and 
progress. Under th.e Third Five Y^car Plan two bad agricultural 
years 1962-03 and 1903-04 weive soon followed liy a worst drought 
year in living memory, i.e., 1965-00. Asa result, agriciiltiiral prodiic- 
tion in the last year of the Third Plan is likely to Ire the lowetst for 
the past 8 years. The stability and growth of the overall economy 
has also sutFered a severe setback. There is a widespread feeling 
in the country that the tempo of economic development shonld be 
greatly accelerated and that highest priority sliould be given to 
agricultural production. Science and technology have opened vast 
avenues for progress and it is by the use of this knowlede that 
India can sneceed in her war against poverty and low standards of 
liviiig. In this context all efforts for creating an awakening in favour 
of increascTl jiroductivity should be greatly welcome. For myself, 
I would today refer only to ceiAaln aspects of the ivroblem of 
iiiercased productivity in kgriciiltiire. 

Under the Fourth Five Y'ear Plan we arc proposing to achieve 
a lu’eak-througli in agricultural production primarily by the adoption 
of a New Strategy of agricultural development niul emphasis on its 
effectiA'c implementation. Before talking about the significance of 
the |)robIem of adininistration for increased productivity in agriciil- 
tiire, I would like to nu'ulion a few words about the new approach to 
a gricult lira] progress. 

In a country of continental dimensions like ours, transfpr'maliou 
of agriculture from traditional self-siiffictent economy tiO n modern 
coinmm’eial enterprise calls for a change hi the thinking and attitude 
of i)A milhoii farming families, All this cannot be brf)ught about 
simullam'ously and (juickly. We tried it over the first [Im-c Plans 
mainly Uuumg]! the ine<lia of Commimity Dc'velopment and Panclia- 
yaui Raj effnrls but foiuid that the impact was small because the 
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whole effort was thinly dispersed over a very large, field. .Diirmg 
the Third Plan we experimented with the wellknown package 
approach in Intensive Agricultural District Programme and in the 
Intensive Agricultural Areas trying to combine an optimum dose of 
adininisitrative and technical expertise and supplies of ^requisite 
inputs like improved seeds, fertilizers, pesticides and credit. This 
approach showed that, in terms of production and increased produc- 
tivity, better results could be secured if the requisite inputs Were 
supplied in required quantities over selected high potential areas, 
rather than their thin dispersion over large areas. Side by side we 
found that the researches made by our agricultural scientists had 
resullod in identification of somie high yielding varieties of paddy 
and \vheat and hybrid varieties of Jowar, bajra and maize which could 
help in increasing productivity of our relatively most scarce resour’oes 
viz., soil and waiter, to the extent of 100 to 300 x)er cent. The 
rese'ai'ch and experimentation also showed that these high yielding 
varieties were relatively of shorter duration than our traditional 
varieties of foodgrains’ and as such would draw upon irrigation 
su])plies for a shorter period than the 'traditional yarleties. Joining 
tile threads it appeared that production of high yielding varieties^ in 
selected irrigated areas supported by full requirements of inputs like 
fertilizers, requisite type.s of seeds, pesticides and credit, dey'elop- 
meni of double cropping in single-croirped aateas and multiple- 
cropping in doiible-cropped areas, could greatly lieip to raise our 
agricultural productivity substantially. These are the pi'inGipal 
elkncnts of the New Strategy for agricultural dev'elopinent un&r 
the Fourth Plan wherein cultivation of high yielding varieties of 
foodgrains over 39,5 million acres of area by 1970-71 is the most 
important part. The package programme approach also imderlies 
our strategy for securing quick increases in the productivity and 
total lUoduction of major commercial crops sncii as cotton, jute, 
groundnut, tobacco and sugarcane. The success of our new strategy 
basically depends as to how far it is, translated into action on the fields. 
In other words, our succe.s.s in achieving :self-sufficiency in the sphere 
of food and agrieiilture on the efficiency of of administration for 
inerea.^ed productivity. 

What is the precise role of Administrii'tion in relaticui to increa.sed 
agricultural productivity ? Heji’e I liave to place emphasis first of 
all on the need for a ehangb. in the outlook of our administrators. 
There is need to ap])roaeh the 'prolfiem of agricultural production not 
from the ivory lowers wherein the emphasis is on budgeting, accoun- 
ting, issue of sanctions, etc. All 'these are no doubt necess.ary but 
what is more import'ant is a spirit of parlnerslii]) and li\”e interest in 
achieving the Flan objectives. The traditional patterns and attitudes 
built up during times ■when law and order was the primary concern 


of Government, would not suffice in a Welfare State. There has to 
be a greater awareness of the country’s objectives and a keenness to 
facilitate the achievement of these, objectives. A study by an Expert 
Committee _ on Assessment and Evaluation of the Intensive Agricul- 
tural District Programme recently made revealed a very sad picture 
about the iiiadecj[uacy of the present administrative system for the 
needs of this Programme. It revealed that system had proved 
woeiuliy inade£][iiate for the successful execution of the package 
piogicimnie approach. There has been over too much emphasis on 
conformity while this new idea of intensive development calls for use 
ot discretion m the best interests of rapid growth. The blame is not 
on individuals but on the system. This administrative structure as 
all 01 us aie aware, was inherited from a Government whose working 
was not conditioned by the concept of Welfare State which is the 

governing principle for the present Government. 

hor improving the performance of agriculture departments, we 
iiave been lajung emphasis on a larger -role being given to technical 
personneL Our appraisal of the agricultural progress in the past 15 
years shows that niadequate impoitance has been given to science, 
agricultural economics. A more successful adminis- 
i developnient policies calls for change in 

sffie Ss It. IS our belifef, that agricultural 

specialists m unproved seeds, fertilizers and 
Lnpfi/ r f ‘ marketing and price policies, cost- 

lr!r in evaluation experts should have a larger role in 

agi'icultiiral development policies, guiding and 
•inci agricultural economy and suggesting means 

tiiul methods tor getting maxiinimi returns from thte use of soil water 
and human and animal re.sources. The old stcreotvoed 
with emphasis largely on procedural ism and checks anefbalarices and 

ptisoiinei, siiouicl cJiange. We favour that the technical oersonnei 

wider discretionary powers it 

the malEei of use of funds and materials, etc., At the same time 

Sts “1 othlwisf produce 

competence iiiriiative s*nV 1 ' with greater Uichnical 

ec.nipet.nu, mitiatne and drive, who can give results. 

,.l,bb aspect is a question of Lringinv about 

ax-sis xis3.£-.=”:i;t: gs 


production is lacking. This applies more particularly to the iield 
Avorkers. 'The result is that there is a very low impact on farmers of 
the elhcieiicy of scien'tine agricuiturai and land and water manage- 
ment tecliniques. To bring about improvements in this sphere, we 
are trying to strengthen the Refresher Training Programmes for 
Village Level Workers and other extension personnel, organising 
special short term training in high yielding varieties for personnel and 
trying to extend opportunities for promising VLWs to improve their 
educational qualilieations. Large number of agricuiturai graduates 
or post-graduates are proposed to be recruited in the coming years 
for providing tcelmieal guidance to farmers. Another -way which 
1 have been suggesting is to avail of the experience, skill aiid p'raetlea.l 
knowledge of the progressive farmers in each area for sprcadiiig the 
more productive techniques. 

in my view CicA’crnimuit apparaius alone will not be enough for 
exleiisiuii imipuses. Then' is ju'cd for farmers' associations interested 
in acquiring knowledge and eneouragiug and ]iel[n’ng member^ in Ihe 
adoption of more productive techniques. A number of Tonnage Clubh 
have been orgmiised in the eouniry ami .some of them are ejuile 
active, d'hcre is need for aelivi'^iiig 'all such associations and also for 
the orguiiisalion of such Farmers’ Assoeiatioiis oji a much larger .scale. 
We also wish lhat the existing instilutions eouneelcd in one way or 
other with agriculliu'al develojnneiit, such as Agricultural Credit 
Soeiclics, Agricultural Marketing Societies, Co-operalive Banks and 
in some eases Paneluiyats should play a very aetie-c role in ae]lie^'iug 
the goals of doiihling the production of foodgraiiis ami olht'r c»mi~ 
niodilies in their anats over a period of 5 to 10 years depending on the 
poteiitialilies of tlieir lands. 

Long enough we. have all talked alajul the baekwardmss uf 
agriculturists, his Iraditionist outlook, his non-creilitworthiness 
This has neither dmic any good to the country nor will it do in the 
future. Evaluation of the TADP and Intensive' Area Programinc^: 
lias revealed lhat in spite of illiteracy and povert\' Imlian farmer is 
not unduly tradition-bound nor nnintelligeiil . He aece])ls iniuiva- 
tions and new ideas once lu' is convinced of tlu-ir lb- i." 

then ready to adopt them iwovidcd he has the ucce^isary 
am! supplies, 'What is therefore, neex'ssarv is, lhat llu' farniicr ''hould 
be enabled to impkmienl new idhis a)u{ adopt tecliiiiejm's wldeh give 
larger production. 

If tlie farnu'i* in’cds credit for develo]>mt'nl of Icind or irrigalicm 
or for ajipljcatkm of im]u*ovod seetls or fertilizer^ \o Id.s land, lie 
inust have it. If we go by farmer s credit worlhinc'.-.s in relation In 
his assets lor ].>iilk of the farmers tlie credit faeilitie.^ will never be 
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available. We have atody made a great advance by the 
ion of loan systeii from yeay particularly in the areas 

selected for the High Yielding Varieties Programme. Our lono' term 
objective is to spread it in all areas. 

Ill the irfatter of supplies, theiie is a big responsibility on the 
Government, on the Co-operatives and various institutional agencies 
toiv making a success of this programme. In the Third Plan we 
^ ®®tback because while targets- lor supplies and even 

etc., had been lived, the effort 
h 11 fulhloieiiL tailed to match the requirements of the situation 

and m consequence agricuitnre wue. .tar«d of suet Lpnt, S m" 
larly. argets for power geueration and transmission fere not co- 

hocflvlr' 1? ’ Ponipsets, etc. Now 

C TO icte HMuT* t’*: past we have deveioped 

sector o the S P ;nr“f ? industrial 

sccun 10 tile piocluction of fertilizers, pest c des and aoa'icTiitnrt,! 

mplcments and machinery for various operatLir such af C 
lift inf ^Si eic harvesting, plant protection 

f» laT- • T' "“I’Sf ‘ dntri;t“ms' 

empliasis,“®‘‘^““ agricultural need.s will g°t special 

the fanners. This is wlJje Uu SHh? Iv’f ' 't"'”! “"''“‘irace of 

totive structures have to play t vital rok 1' whw evimc if rf/-' 

Seminar would heln in tlimirUarv ^ ’.i that this 

that may be most siiitalile in this reward" t'"* ?i‘ i'"’ "PPro'aehes 
efforts .should be ma le h • tX w tKot 

max-huum number iiossihle of provide the 

as also teclinical guidance for apbjt-:. . ey^i!”rr'l hy agnuclturists 
available soil, wat?.! “rotlS rlsoS:Xf th'k ' 

the efforts lhat aiv 

conditions of vlrious datu.s and [he service 

|opmciU and lulministration. To jVwrlahw'vi^^^^ dove- 

m our endeavours io imnro^'(r ilif> -i. i . \ac Iiave suceecdOfl 

and respon.sibililA- [o seicidific ‘111(1 ler'w^ freedom 

li i-saIsoonretuiVv(,ur uVha Alinistrv. 

eoiubiniiig the l,e.s| tiilciif froin afl nirts bAf ‘‘"‘""‘f' ®''rvice, thus 
- -t up an Agricultural PHci:”cr.iii2i„^„Tk:l;^^^^^^^ S 
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situation under continuous review and for advising the Goverumeiil 
on agricultural price policies. As you all know an Administrative 
Reforms Coiiiniission is also presently working and we may expect 
various recommendations for reorientating the administrativ^e struc- 
ture at the various levels to cope with the changed requirements of 
economic growth. 

I wish success to this Seiiiinar and hope that some ooiicrete 
suggestions will emerge from it for improving the agriciiitural 
administration so as to result in greater productivity in this vital 
sphere of our economy. 


APPENDIX 11. 

OPENING RE]\LARKS BY'SHllI K. N. ANANTARAllAN, I.C.S., 



PRADESH AND DIRECTOR OF THE SEHiNAR. 

1 consider it as a great privilege to be so intimately connected 
with the discussions of the Seminar on this important subject^ of 
Increased Productivity in Agriculture and Industry which is of vital 
importance especially at this juncture in our country’s economy. 
I should like to thank the Central Institute of Public Administration, 
the Governments of the three States, the Chief Minister of Mysore 
State and the Chief Secretary of Mysore to whose dynamism wc 
are indebted for the excellent arrungements made for conducting 
the Seminar. We are also fortunate in having among us experts 
who have devoted decades of hard work, to problems connected with 
.\gricultiire and Industry. Our production of Foodgrains is about 
90 millions and we wish to push up the production to ls20 millions 
during the IV Five Year Plan. Even the most conservative Judge 
would not consider this aspiration as something beyond our cafisicity. 
We have got Hybrid varieties of jowar and paddy wliich give very 
high yields. Even if we ai'.e able to cover 1/g of our totaf dry and 
irrigated areas with these improved varictie.s it should he possible 
Lo reach this target easily. 

Experience of the Third Plan lias highlighted the need for an 
integrated approacli to the problem of AgricnlLure and Industries. 
It is well recognised that these two sectors are compleinentaries and 
must be dealt with together and has no radical change i.s j)ossih!e 
without a .strong Agricultural base for wliich the neccssan; 'inputs 
liavc to be supplied by Industries. The resources now spent on 
import of foodgrains would then become available for tin; develop- 
ment of Industries which in turn would again benefit Agriculture. 
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Tile unprecedented drought throughout the country has no doubt 
created a very difficult situation. But one should always be prepared 
for the worst while always hoping and striving for the best. The food 
crisis is the biggest challenge facing the country. 

The low productive capacity of our Industrial labour has affected 
our exports, even though our wages are comparatively low. A close 
study of every process in every industry by experts assisted by 
iiitellig'eiit workers might bring out methods for improvement. 
Labour-saving gadgets and training may go a long w^ay. Slowiy and 
steadily the wmrkers must be made to realise their responsibility and 
importanoe in building up the prosperity of our country. There 
should be an optimum mix of man and the machine to "store full 
employment without increasing the cost. 

The Indian Institute ot Biiblic Administration is the proper foriiui 
to bring together Administrators and Heads of departments who 
are- responsible for formulation and implementation of programmes 
and also important non-officials who are in close touch with Industry 
and Agriculture of the thr^e States. These discussions will serve 
to widen om* Hor^n and may also help us to imMke concrete 
recommendations. Tlie State Government of Andhra Pradiesh have 



thank the Regional Branch of Mysore fo^h;: excS(;nr:n;m^;;LZ 


iiidcyL'^bv1].^«/I^^f thatdhe value of a recommendation should be 
judged by the quantum of benefit that is -likelv to produce if it is 
fully implemented. All methods for producing wealth from waste 
should be adopted to the fullest measure. The proper utilisation of 
human excreta by the well-known Wardhn mitliod in oi small 
\illage .yielded a direct return of Rs. .3,000 in the shape of manure 
and prdiably four times that amount in the increase in crop produl! 
lion. Inland pisciculture in an upland vil'age vierded an mcome hf 
Rs. 27,000 wdiieh wars utilised for putting uj) a good sehW building 

m^wooden"‘’nlb"f fyfore of keeping delicate huffaloe ealvt 

on wooden platforms which is similar to the Danish method nf 

>eepiiig calves m smahwmoden pens have probablv saved lakhs if not 
crores of rupees— and is a method that could be easilv evt^ndp^i 
o|er parts of the coiinto. Death of buffaloe calves is\]uc mtw o 

mfechon hy worms which could he effectively pre^drf ffth^ 

M analysis, addition of ‘ Trace Elements’ which control ohnt 
giowth and the gradual replacement of soil by both m-van-'c and 
morganm manures would have to be taken up on an erfeS; Tnj 
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systematic mamier. The soil is being (iepleted for decades, and cow- 
dung which could he utilised in replenishment of the fertility of the 
soil is still being utilised as fuel . The alimentary canal of the bovines 
is the only laboratory of nature wherem cellulose is digested and 
returned to the soil in a form which could be used by plants for 
food. ' ^ 

Economy in the utilisation of water in irrigation would, I am 
sure, be one of the subjects that would be gone into while discussing 
increased productivity.' Text books in Engineering and Agriculture 
have indicated the requirements as so many inches, if I remiember 
correctly is 00 inches, to be supplied at various stages-— lyeparation 
and puddling— transplantation, development of the flowing spa the 
and ripening of the crop. There is, howe\Vr, eonsidehible scope for 
economy as there are other faetor-s like precipation (rainfall) 
drainage, nature of the soil, duration of the crop, season, huiTiidity 
transpiration governing the requiremnet of water by crops. Some 
at least of these factors would be helpful in deducing tlie requiremenl,. 
While credit should ))e given to the ryot for his great local experience 
the usual tendency of the ryot especially the one in the higher 
reaches of the canals is to monopolise ihe supply must not be 
forgotton. The individual would naturally aim at maximising 
produdtion in his field ratlier than to allow the water to be utilised 
for the benefit of the largest number of ryots in the ayaeiit and 
maximising produciion in that area. The public servant has a very 
important part to play on the.se occa.sioiis when the interesis of tlie 
individuals come into conflict with that of the community. 

The conservation of moisture in the soil from precipation should 
also engage our attention. There are well recognised practices like 
lightly consolidating'the loose ploughed up soil to form a blanket to 
prevent loss, by evaporation, and also contour bmiding. The 
research work conducted in America which has made it possible to 
grow good crops in extensive areas in Texas where the conditions ai'c 
not dissimilar to that of our drought affected areas also deserve 
study, 

XT ill. sn lion of underground water at various depths is also 
important subject. ^ Filter points in Delta regions pf Andhra have 
enabled ryots to raise second crop in extensive areasvwhieli are not 
supplied with canal water during the .second crop.s season. Artesinn 
belts should be fully exploited. Even some ordinary wells have 'rot 
remarkalfie recuperative capacity. Provision of' Eleetrieily for 
lifting wat('r for irrigation will go a long way in inci'easing ibe area 
under ijTigarion. Scheme.s for Rural electrification should have a 
speeinl bearing on this very impdrtant aspect.' Ftilisation of wa'ler 


. /A TTis 1 1 ^ lU iVXilXlUUU- 

' 1 ? the guidance and instructions of 

feliii Tarlok Singli a scheme for fuller utilisation of local resources was 
taken up and myestigations are fceing conducted. The possibilities- 
of lift irrigation from wells and hill streams as brought out bv the 
malonable^”'^ enormous. Tha cost of pumping also will be^very 

:i dealing with the subject of increasing productivity 

I will not be mappropriate to deal with methods of preventing lo£ 

- rai, and mseots Cleaning the grain especially pul£s! Sking 

stippeij and thus preventing insects from making holes for deposi- 
ting the eggs inside are well known methods whieli, horyeVer, unfortu- 

natelj^ are not practised. * 

The human system is said to he a wry efficient low combustion 
engine. ^ In the recent article on the Sun which appeared in the 
Readers^ Digest—It is mentioned that even the Suii which wts its 
extraordinary energy from the breaking np of the Hvdrogen Jtom is 
inferior froni the point of efficiency to ke hunian\sUem ll k 
possible to mctease the efficiency of the human svstcm further 
, Artidks of food like pulses may be made much mm^dh^ 
(percentage of digesiahility which of course depends on til peSf 

SroundSr^etV ‘rt'-™ c.an be cxtraefed from cotton seed, 

thrScSsfs of *“1 '' P»i'i to 

ritlrarS “ ‘^hVfore who have done wonderful work in this 

bv thrciiief SeerTafvT^ M Jsof "^ bumourou.sily referred to 

oin- cattle are not properly atah frd’ 

tike the ‘ Jamunapiivi ’ if properly sitll fed vfetlfyn }' so™e 'weeds 
milk which is eym, more easily di^csHhle tn, ® •' «f 

globules of fat hre relallyHy very smalt. ^ *•’« 

Agiiculture must be made cmite attT‘ipfixrf> qo n s ■ 
Even now there are fodder crops like Guinea 
extraordinary high return This can hr intn ? f i ^ 
ayaifable all the mpiits like .seed water mlimJ b,?* T making 
ciVdit and % felng fair ^ liroviding 

r I am sure we will diseu.ss about the need fm* it i i • ^ 

K!n'i:t::t.ftit!iss 
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The need for officers getting a first hand knowledge of villages 
was emphasised both by the Union Minister, and the Chief Minister. 
The jeep has provided a Very effective and convenient means of 
reaching many villages — ^though ■ even in- olden days— many officers 
have visited liuiidreds of villages on horseback. 

I would now outline roughly the method we follow in our 
discussions. As the papers have been circulated well in advance, I 
am sure, all the participants would have read them. I must 
compliment the authors for the lucid and interesting way in which 
they have pTCsented the facts. They are requited to indicate the 
salient points in their papers. These points will then be di.scussc’d 
and conclusions will be recorded. 


" APPENDIX III. 
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1 . Sri X. N. Anaiitaraman, T.C.S.. Chief Seeretury to Government 
of Andhra Prade.sh. 

Q. Sri Ram K. Vepa. I.A.S,, Secretary of the Andhra Prade.sh 
Regional Branch of I.I.P.A., and Managing Director. Andhra 
Pradesh Industrial Development Corporation, Ltd. 

3, Dr, T, V. Reddy, Director, Agriculture Department, Govern- 

ment of Andhra Pradesh. 

4. Sri P, L. Bhandari, Secretary, Sirpur Paper Mills. Ltf!., 

" Ali Villa Somajiguda, Ilyderabarh 

0 . Sri M. Sirajiiddin, Na. 1, ATasab Tank Road, nyi'leraliad. 
ATysore State 

1. Sri K. Balaclinndran, I.C.S., Chief Secretary to Government 
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Special Secretary to the Government of Alysore. 

3. Sri Af. Siibramanyam, T.A.S.. Secretary to Government of 
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6. Sri E. S. Aradhya, President, All-Mysore Samll Scale Industries 

Association, Bangalore. 

7. Sri M. Krishnamurthy, General Secretary, Ali-Mysore Small 

Scale Industries Association, Bangalore. 

S, Sri M. K. Ramachandra, Partner, M/s. Krishna Industries, Ltd., 
Old Tliaragiipet, Bangalore-2. 

9. Sri R. Dwarakinatli, Director of Extension, University of 
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10. Sri B. Rudramoorthy, Principal, Orientation and Study Centre, 

Mysore. 

11. Sri C. A. Jamkhandimath, I.A.S., Registrar of Co-operative 

Societies, Mysore State. 
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